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BOOKS AND IDEAS 


‘It is later than we think’ 


MY SEVERAL WORLDS: A Personal 
Record. By Pearl S. Buck. New York: 
John Day. $5 

AN AMERICAN IN INDIA: A Per- 
sonal Report on the Indian Dilemma 
and the Nature of Her Conflicts. By 
Saunders Redding. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill. $3.50 

THROUGH MALAN’S AFRICA: Land 
of Hope and Fear. By Robert St. John. 
New York: Doubleday, $3.95 


Every responsible American citizen, con- 
cerned about the fate of Asia and Africa, 
is disturbed lest America’s great and good 
influence as a democratic force be dissi- 
pated by ineptness, on the one hand, or sheer 
arrogance, on the other. He wants our great 
nation to be both Good Neighbor and 
Trusted Friend to other lands, but not a 
“Big Brother” who smothers a nation’s crea- 
tivity or destroys the green shoots of de- 
mocracy that bravely sprout in the rich soil 
of many an Asiatic and African land’s ethos. 
Who among us is unaware of or unsympa- 
thetic to the headaches that are now Mr. 
Dulles’ as valiantly, though often blunder- 
ingly, he strives to make our 1955 world 
safe for democracy? 

Pearl Buck, Saunders Redding, and Rob- 
ert St. John deal with the problems faced 
by the United States in the many parts of 
the world to which we have extended a 
helping hand and offered a supporting arm. 
Each writer, in his own distinctive and dis- 
tinguished manner, presents personal reac- 
tions in narrative form. Each book is in it- 
self a fascinating saga; each is true to the 
pattern established by the author’s many 
earlier books; and each is sensitive and per- 
ceptive—often to an almost painful extreme. 

Pearl Buck’s My Several Worlds is in- 
deed, as she terms it, “a personal record,” 
and, as the longest of these three, reflects a 
life that has been replete with interesting 
people, fabulous places, and almost incred- 
ible events. Mrs. Buck is both candid and 
courageous as she tells of her life through 
four decades in China from the days of the 
Boxer Rebellion to recent years. Knowing 
Asia as do few Americans, she bluntly and 
forthrightly condemns the stupidities that 
have turned friendly nations of the Orient 
into enemies of the Occident. Here is the 
engrossing chronicle of a great woman, a 
great humanitarian, and a great writer, bit- 
terly indignant and militantly intolerant of 
any form of “race superiority.” My Several 
Worlds is a beautiful, stirring, and probing 
book (marred only by the lack of an index 
to its rich contents) and made all the more 
memorable by the lucid prose of its 400 
pages. 

In An American In India, Saunders Red- 
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Pearl Buck 
ding, professor at Hampton Institute and 
author of six books and numerous articles 
in leading American journals, describes his 
experiences on a three and a half months’ 
assignment from the U. S. State Department 
to help interpret America to the people of 
India. He writes not just “another book on 
India,” but tells of his adventures in a coun- 
try so vast and complex as to defy defini- 
tion or description. This trip was truly a 
spiritual voyage, attested by Dr. Redding on 
virtually every page. It is a dramatic story, 
especially because Redding, as an American 
Negro travelling through the most color- 
conscious country of the world, was inti- 
mately and directly in touch with Indian 
officials, educators and intellectuals, who 
would normally be inaccessible to the aver- 
age visitor in India. His is a swiftly-moving, 
often thrilling tale, interpreted by a sensi- 
tive, lively intelligence. Saunders Redding is 
worried—and justly so—about the threat of 
communism, not only to the entire West in 
general,but to India in particular, for India’s 
puzzling “neutralism” makes that land one 
of the really crucial factors in the balance 
of power in the battle between the free 
world and the enslaved world. Dr. Red- 
ding’s fresh awareness and new appreciation 
of himself as an American and as a Negro 
are among the most perceptive insights of 
his remarkable book. His plea for a change 
in American attitudes toward India is irre- 
sistible, both logically and ethically. 

Robert St. John’s Through Malan’s Africa 
is a first-hand report on the most explosive 
racial situation in the world. He made an 


ee 


-extensive visit to South Africa in 1953, in- 


terviewed everyone whom he could reach— 
the political, social, and religious leaders of 


the Union of South Africa, as well as the 
English-Dutch, Africans, Coloreds, and In- 
dians. He went to the major cities—Cape- 
town, Port Elizabeth, Johannesburg, Dur- 
ban, etc.—as well as to the farms of the 
ruling Afrikaans and to the racial ghettoes 
of both Africans and Coloreds, to assess the 
effect of Premier Daniel Francois Malan’s 
National Government and its dictatorial 
powers. He talked with well-known liberals 
such as Rev. Michael Scott, Manilal-Gandhi, 
and Alan Paton, returning to his present 


-home in Switzerland to tell a colorful and 


powerful story of South Africa’s deplorable 
segregation and imminent violence. Al- 
though Malan is no longer in power, the 
policies of his regime continue; and Robert 
St. John warns us of the West that some day 
the eight and a half million non-whites will 
turn on the white population and rend them 
limb from limb. “The wages of sin. . .” 
and “sins of the fathers . . . unto the third 
and fourth generations. . . .” 

Pearl Buck, Saunders Redding, and Rob- 
ert St. John write with passion and elo- 
quence. They sound a warning—a warning 
against the spiritual pretensions and the 
intellectual pride of the West, especially of 
our own government. They tell us our for- 
eign policy may be noble in purpose but at 
present, it is ineptly executed and unimagi- 
natively informed. They repeat, each in his 
own way, the historic, ever true words that 
will never become a cliche: “It is later than 
we think.” 

CARL HERMANN VOSS 


History ‘sprung to life’ 


MEDIEVAL PEOPLE. By _ Eileen 
Power. New York: Anchor Books, 85c. 


Medieval People, published 30 years ago 
by a British historian of medieval times and 
now re-issued in the excellent Anchor series 
of paper-bound books, reconstructs the daily 
lives of “six ordinary people” in the Middle 
Ages and early modern times, Some are not 
so ordinary, but there is enough of every- 
day life in each so that a period and its 
people can come alive to a surprising degree. 
To materials drawn from many sources 
imagination adds, of course, cement and 
decoration. Bodo, a peasant of 9th century 
France, Marco Polo of Venice and Cathay, 
a Paris housewife in the 14th century, an 
English wool merchant of the time of Henry 
VII, an Essex clothier of the same period, 
and a Chaucerian prioress step out of the 
past to move once more on the world’s 
stage. 

Historical study will not always wish to 
push itself so far. This book is perhaps the 
recreation of an historian in the pleasant 
hours of late afternoon. Its usefulness may 
lie in the basis it provides for contempla- 
tion. Life calls forth the religious question. 
It can be ignored, but it is there. A peculiar 
quality is added to reflection when the sub- 
ject of it died centuries ago. History is sup- 
posed to be quiet. It is disconcerting to find 
it sprung suddenly to life, vivid as a film of 


barely 20 years standing, its sound-track full 
of social trends, ecclesiastical conditions, 
commerce, travel, and even the passing 
mood. 

This volume renews by implication the 
religious question, suggesting that great effort 
is expended on the study of inter-connec- 
tions of people and events, that the familiar 
units of life, with the inescapable queries 
they entail, also command contemplation. 

FOREST K. DAVIS 


Unitarian ‘case studies’ 
show religious growth 
FOURTEEN JOURNEYS TO UNI- 


TARIANISM. As told to Jeannette 
Hopkins. Boston: Beacon Press. 50¢ 


This is a happy and fruitful use of the 


“case method” approach in attempting to 
help others understand the spirit and import 
of our Unitarian religion. Much of the gen- 
ius of our movement lies in the methods and 
principles we use, but the mere description 
of these tools is rather abstract and mean- 
ingless. It is only when we see them in ac- 
tion that we sense what they really mean. 
We now have our first—and excellent— 
material of this kind. 

Jeannette Hopkins used all her skills as a 
trained newspaper reporter in gathering from 
fourteen new Unitarians the revealing facts 
of their individual religious pilgrimages. The 
chapter headings indicate the varied flavor 
of the histories recorded: “What kind of 
people are these?”—a midwestern lawyer; 
“We quit pretending’—a teacher and geol- 
ogist: “I don’t hate capitalists any more”— 
a Socialist linotypist; “I was a religious rene- 
gade”—an elementary school supervisor; “I 
had to grow to be a Unitarian”—an oil com- 
pany supervisor; “I wanted a religion that 
was for everybody”—an artist and house- 
wife. 

The final chapter by Rev. Frank O. 
Holmes of the First Unitarian Church, Okla- 
homa City, where Jeannette Hopkins was 
when she made these studies, is a beautiful 
summing-up of the undergirding principles 
and spirit which unite all these differing 
backgrounds and approaches into a warm, 
creative, out-going body of people whose 
lives have been significantly deepened and 
broadened by their joint efforts to achieve 
religious growth and maturity. 

Here we have a clear glimpse into the 
“living church” we really are, and which is 


so hard to describe in words spoken or writ- | 


ten. It brings us into contact with living 
spirits in a way which achieves an aston- 
ishing degree of communication. 

We are very grateful to Jeannette Hop- 
kins, the Beacon Press, and the anonymous 
individuals of the church in Oklahoma City 
who contributed to this effort. We have no 
more helpful piece of literature to place in 
the hands of those seeking strangers who 
come into our churches and wonder if we 
have the kind of church-they long for and 


to which they can give their happy and full - 


allegiance. ROBERT H. SCHACHT 
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The Christian Register has given the General Alliance a generous birthday gift! It’s 
devoting almost this entire May Meetings issue to women of the past and present, their 
accomplishments, their responsibilities and their aspirations. 

We hope you will read every article with interest. We hope also you will find in the 
article on Jubilee Events on page 26 a number which you will wish to attend. 

The General Alliance plans to “stand up straight, act youthfully, and look the world 
in the eye” as it moves toward its Centennial! 


DIAMOND JUBILEE GENERAL COMMITTEE 
Gladys M. Bredehoeft Marietta Hunsche 
Ruth Cramer Ula H. Neuhoff 
Margot I. Pieksen, Chairman 


COVER: Mrs. Gardner P. Heller (left) and Mrs. Livingston S. S. Smith of the Women’s 
Alliance of the First Unitarian Church of Richmond, Virginia, assist two of the Cerebral 
Palsied children at the Richmond Curative Workshop. The Workshop is one of the regular 
volunteer projects of the Richmond Alliance. 
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BIRTHDAYS GET EASIER—OR DO THEY?: By Thaddeus B. Clark 18 
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THE BOOKSHELF: 


Women pioneers — then and now 


In the year 1852, a young woman, in at- 
tendance at a convention of the New York 
State Teachers Association, caused a com- 
motion by standing and addressing the chair. 
“Mr. President,” she ventured. All eyes 
turned toward her in astonishment. “And 
what does the lady want?” queried Mr. 
President. 

“The lady would like to speak to the 
question,” came the prompt reply. Despite 
the fact that two-thirds of those in attend- 
ance were women, the men conferred for a 
half-hour, so the story is reported, before 
they decided to permit the lady to speak. 
The lady? Susan B. Anthony, of course, then 
about thirty-two years of age. 

Although that was the first time a woman 
had been permitted to “speak to the ques- 
tion” at a Convention of New York’s teach- 
ers, the event followed by some four years 
the historic Women’s Rights Conventions 
held during the summer of 1848 at Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., and at the Unitarian Church of 


50 of them overseas. 


@ The highest number of regular $2.50 sub- 
scriptions ever recorded 


@ 165 churches and fellowships participating in 
the REGISTER gift plan for new members 


@ More than 600 gift subscriptions to libraries, 


Here is what some of our readers say: 


Rochester, of which William Henry Chan- 
ning was the minister. Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton and Lucretia Mott had initiated the Call 
for those meetings, and Miss Anthony’s: in- 
terest was aroused by her mother and sister 
who had attended. 

Alliance members who may fret at the 
length of time it takes for a pet resolution 
to be implemented should take heart: Eliza- 
beth’s resolution, adopted at Seneca Falls— 
Resolved: That it is the duty of the women 
of this country to secure for themselves their 
sacred right to the elective franchise—came 
to fruition seventy-two years later, in 1920. 

In 1872, claiming the right to vote under 
the 14th and 15th Amendments, some of the 
pioneers appeared at the polls in their sey- 
eral communities. Susan’s arrest because she 
actually did vote (her position seemed logi- 
cal to the perplexed men) provided her with 
a lecture topic for the winter’s campaign: 
“Is It a Crime for a Citizen of the United 
States to Vote?” 


month last year. Latest totals show— 
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One of San Francisco’s most distinguished 
and useful citizens (Mrs. Max Sloss) has 
told me a delightful story about a visit with 
Julia Ward Howe, probably around the turn 
of the century, upon her return to Boston 
after a few years in the West. “Are you a 
suffragist?” Mrs. Howe had asked her. When 
she replied, reluctantly, that she was not, 
Mrs. Howe shook her head and said, “How 
old-fashioned!” 

Yes, we are proud of all the women pio- 
neers. The fascinating story of one—Rev.. 


.Anna Howard Shaw—written in 1915, de- 


serves to be taken down from library shelves 
and re-read. It is her autobiography, entitled 
THE STORY OF A PIONEER. 

Let us give due credit also to the splendid 
support of the ministers who had no qualms 
against participating in political activity 
when to sponsor votes for women was as 
daring as to take a stand upon some of the 
vital questions of today. Among them one 
finds William Henry Channing, Samuel May, 
Theodore Parker, James Freeman Clarke, 
and many another, They are mentioned in 
all of the accounts of those lively, challeng- 
ing years, among them a biography of Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton by Alma Lutz, entitled 
CREATED EQUAL (John Day, 1940). 
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Witness also the recent Beacon Press biog- 
raphy, JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE— 
Disciple to Advancing Truth by Arthur S. 
Bolster, Jr. 

To return to the subject of women. Two 
of today’s distinguished women recently pub- 
lished autobiographies, both of great inter- 
est, in widely different fields of endeavor. 
Virginia Cocheron Gildersleeve, former 
Dean of Women at Barnard College, in her 
book MANY A GOOD CRUSADE (Mac- 
millan), penetrates into so many avenues 
over a forty-year period that almost every 
adult who has led an active life in educa- 
tional or public service circles will find 
something that overlaps one’s own special 
field of interest. There’s an account of the 
activities of universities and university 
women through both war periods, with spe- 
cial attention to the origin and training of 
WAVES for the Navy. Literature? There’s 
plenty about that, specifically for the stu- 
dent of Shakespeare who reads with Dr. 
Cara Spurgeon’s book on the imagery of 
Shakespeare at hand for ready reference, 
for the author was for many years a close 
friend. The high point in her book for many 
will be her report of activities as the only 
woman member of the United States dele- 
gation for the organization of the United 
Nations in San Francisco ten years ago. 

MY SEVERAL WORLDS (John Day) is 
the appropriate title Pearl Buck chose for 
her autobiography. Many will have read the 
excerpt passages published as “The China 
I Knew” in The Reader’s Digest. To read 
the book itself, however, is important, espe- 
cially as the digest does not include the 
author’s most necessary remarks about the 
China she knew if we want to relate that 
China to the present. For example: 


“The people of China did not choose 
Communism; they chose peace, even though 
it was only a promise, against the certainty 
of war. And when the people of any country 
choose peace at all costs, not even generals 
can make war. It is what Americans must 
remember, now more than ever, for in this 
one fact lies the hope for our future friend- 
ship in Asia.” 

Mrs. Buck’s analyses of the situation in 
China are scattered over several pages of the 
last part of her book. They should be read 
and considered by everyone who is on the 
lookout for informed opinion. 

LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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Sealing the wall between 


science and religion 


NATURE AND THE GREEKS. By 
Erwin Schrédinger. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. $2. 

This little book by a distinguished phy- 
sicist will probably come as a shock to those 
who feel that the influence of Greek philos- 
ophy is to be deplored, especially if they 
think that the philosophy of science makes 
all things new! 

Schrédinger is not happy over recent de- 
velopments which accentuate a separation 
between knowledge of the external world 
given to us in recent years especially through 
mathematical physics, and that appreciation 
of values which has become a battleground 
between subjectivists and objectivists in 
value theory. In other words, there is a wall 
between science and religion and our author 
looks to the distant past for a time in which 
there was no such separation and “where 
the wall flattens and disappears and the path 
was not yet split, but was only one.” 

He then discusses the various schools of 
Greek philosophy in an attempt to ascertain 
just how this radical division between the 
heart and the head was prevented. The 
Atomists, the Pythagoreans, and the Ionians 
are rapidly surveyed, with the assertion that 
the contribution of the last is “that the world 
can be undersood” and this is not a truism 
in view of the present vogue of irrationalism 
in theology, and that this understanding is 
best reached by “excluding the person of the 
understander.” 

That the world is governed by eternal in- 
nate laws and not by divine caprice is the 
great principle of Greek philosophy as well 
as of modern science and it has become 
“flesh of our flesh.” Furthermore, it is the 
author’s conviction that Thales would have 
agreed with Sir Charles Sherrington that 
there is no boundary between the animate 
and the inanimate. Evolutionary philoso- 
phies have, of course, stressed this basic 
insight and one wishes that Schrédinger has 
indicated this more fully. Instead, on many 
pages, by apt quotations from philosophers 
ancient and modern, he reinforces the dual- 
ity he set out to overcome, namely a world 
of sensations of color, taste, pain, delight, 
beauty, and ugliness, which is an inner 
world cut out from the objective world of 
dancing electrons and atoms studied by 


additional copies of the current issue at 25¢ each. 
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science. He thus writes: “We do not belong 
to this material world that science constructs 
for us. We are not in it, we are outside. 
We are only spectators. Man’s at-home-ness 
in the universe, so highly praised by Uni- 
tarians, would be rejected by him. Hence, 
he declares that such a religious question 
as: “Whence come I and whither go I?” 
is the “great unfathomable question” and - 
“science has no answer to it.” He does not 
call it “nonsense” as the sterner band of 
positivists are inclined to do! 

It would seem that Schrodinger ends his 
discussion with the wall which he set out 
to overcome still held firmly in place: ob- 
jective atomistic phenomena versus inner 
feelings and values. There are modern 
schools of philosophy which favor this con- 
clusion, but I can think of two that will not: 
evolutionary philosophers such as Bergson, 
Alexander, Sellars, who place man and his 
values as the culmination of the evolution- 
ary Process; also, the present dialectical 
school of theology, of which J. L. Adams 
is a scholarly spokesman, is not content with 
the role of man as mere spectator, but pre- 
sents him as involved existentially in Real- 
ity and in a world of values which are more 
than relativistic, emotive cries, and are in- 
trinsic to the nature of the Universe. These 
are two ways of breaking down “the wall” 
which are not considered by Schrédinger. 

ALFRED P, STIERNOTTE 


Calvin and Calvinism= 
a factual picture 


THE HISTORY AND CHARACTER 
OF CALVINISM. By John T. McNeill, 
New York: Oxford University Press. $6. 


A history of Calvinism is to a larger de- 
gree a history of the modern Church than 
would be the history of any other Protestant 
body. Of them all Calvinism has been the 
most far-flung. What other body includes 
Switzerland, France, Hungary, Poland 
(briefly), the Palatinate, England, Scotland, 
and New England? This treatment describes 
the sweep of the entire movement in broad 
outlines and at the same time offers biog- 
raphies of outstanding leaders: Calvin, of 
course, but also Zwingli in as much as the 
Zwinglian and the Calvinist churches have 
been associated as “The Reformed.” Many 
less known figures are briefly sketched. The 
salient features of Calvin’s theology in its 
various stages are delineated and even more 
fully the characteristic features of Calvinist 
polity and worship. The entire treatment is 
strongly factual, restrained in judgment upon 
controverted points. For example, Calvin’s 
offenses against liberty are by no means 
glossed, but protest is rightly lodged against 
exaggeration and caricature. There are 
themes which might have been fully devel- 
oped, for example, as to how Calvinism, 
which was at the outset highly intolerant, 
should have made in the sequel a contribu- 
tion to liberty. But a single volume cannot 
include all possible topics, and one can only 
be grateful for so comprehensive a picture. 

ROLAND H. BAINTON 
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ALBERT SCHWEITZER: An Anthology 


Compiled by Charles R. Joy 


The most significant of Schweitzer’s thought, 

awn from the full range of all his writing. 
The New York Herald Tribune: “Mr. Joy’s 
cogently assembled book is probably the best 
introduction to Schweitzer.” 


BPI 323 pages $1.45 


THE GREEKS AND THEIR GODS 
By W. K. C. Guthrie 


Unsurpassed scholarship in this field, com- 
bined with an irresistible writing style. 


Saturday Review: “Before some works of 
scholarship the only proper attitude is one of 
humility. . . . This is the knowledge which 
inspires awe. . . . The book is more than ‘a 
kind of religious companion to the Greek 
classics.’ It is a brilliant example of scholar- 
ship by a don whose writing manages to be 
as gay as it is profound.” 


BP2 388 pages $1.75 
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DISTINGUISHED BOOKS IN THE 
FIELD OF CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS 


The Beacon series in contemporary affairs is 
edited by Sol Stein, Executive Director of 
American Committee for Cultural Freedom. 


THE CENTURY OF TOTAL WAR 


By Raymond Aron 


Out of the chaos of our age, a_ brilliant 
French scholar brings into focus the main 
thread of events out of which our present 
tragedies and possibilities are woven. This 
study includes the most cogent analysis of 
the neutralist position available in print. 


Arnold J. Toynbee: “This book is a diagnosis 
of the world’s prospects, based 
ysis of what has been happening during the 
last 40 years. . . . It is written with all the 
ability and acumen that would be expected 
by anyone who has read previous works by 
M. Aron.” 
BP3 


379 pages $1.50 


AN END TO INNOCENCE: 
Essays on Culture and Politics 
By Leslie Fiedler 
Among the chapters: “Hiss, Chambers, and 
the Age of Innocence”; “Afterthoughts on the 


Rosenbergs”; “McCarthy and the Intellectu- 
als”; “The Bum as American Culture Hero.” 


Robert Gorham Davis: “For the last ten years’ ° 


Leslie Fiedler has been one of the liveliest 
and most provocative of the interpreters of 
American culture. His wit, Geir an 3 and 
imagination have blown like a fresh breeze 
through the guarded solemnities of the aca- 


demic quarterlies. His periodical essays con-. .. 


tinue to be discussed years after their appear- 
ance by those who read them. I know of no 
publishing venture which is-more needed 


on an anal- , 


. BP6 


than bringing these essays together in a 
volume where they can reach many more 
readers and carry their proper weight in the 
American cultural scene.” 


BP4 256 pages $1.25 


HOMAGE TO CATALONIA 
By George Orwell 


By the author of the contemporary classics, 
Animal Farm and Nineteen Eighty-Four. 
Some thoughtful critics maintain that Hom- 
age to Catalonia is George Orwell’s most 
distinguished and moving work. 


Lionel Trilling: “One of the most important 
documents of our time.” 


Library Journal: “The forerunner of George 
Orwell’s devastating novel, 1984. ... 
classic in its interpretation of totalitarianism, 
left or right.” 
BP5 


250 pages $1.25 


THREE WHO MADE A REVOLUTION 


By Bertram D. Wolfe 
Revised Edition, 1955. 
Eight full pages of photographs. 


A wise and skilfully written history of the 
origins of the Russian revolution, by the fore- 
most scholar in the field of Soviet affairs. 


Edmund Wilson: “Three Who Made a Rev- 
olution is the book in its field in any 
language. The work may well become a 


classic.” 


Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.: “Clearly the best 
study available.” 


[Newsnote: Soviet control officers seized and 
destroyed all copies which could be found 
bee the German edition appeared in Vien- 
na. 


660 pages $1.95 


OPEN FORUM 


Catholic magazine, rebuking author, reasserts right 


of Church to ‘coerce delinquents among her members’ 


To the Register: 


After I wrote a review of James O’Neill’s 
Catholics in Controversy for the March 
Register, my slightly unflattering estimate of 
his reliability as an exponent of Catholicism 
received rather startling confirmation from 
an umexpected source, the American Ec- 
clesiastical Review. This magazine, edited 
by Father Joseph C. Fenton and published 
at the Catholic University of America in 
Washington is the nearest approach in the 
United States to an official voice of the 
Vatican. 

In its February issue, the Ecclesiastical 
Review published an article by Father Fen- 
ton, “Catholic Polemics and Doctrinal Ac- 
curacy,” charging O’Neill with inaccuracy 
and declaring that he had published “a seri- 
ously faulty description of the Church’s 
power of jurisdiction.” The charge is espe- 
cially important not only because it rebukes 
O’Neill for making Catholic policy appear 
more liberal than it actually is, but it also 
flatly re-asserts the right of the Church to 
coerce its members. The article quotes Mr. 
O’Neill as follows: 

“He (Mr. Blanshard] must know that the 
Church is a teacher, not a dictator. He must 
know that the Catholic Church has no force 
with which to prevent him, or me, or anyone 
else, from doing what we please or to punish 
us for what we do. The Church has only the 
force of its persuasion, its instruction, and 
the privilege of its sacraments. If anyone 
wishes to receive the sacraments of the Cath- 
olic Church (or a degree from Harvard Uni- 
versity), he has to meet the requirements of 
the Church (or of Harvard). Neither the 
Church nor the university can force anyone 
to accept its teaching, its privileges, or its 
degrees.” 

Father Fenton takes this paragraph of 
Mr. O’Neill’s to pieces as follows: 

“It would be difficult to find a more 
grossly inaccurate misinterpretation of the 
Church’s power of jurisdiction than that set 
forth by Mr. O’Neill. In Catholics in Con- 
troversy, Mr. O’Neill completely overlooks 
that fact that God has given His Church the 
power to make laws and to issue individual 
precepts, imposing upon the subjects of the 
Church an obligation valid in His sight. By 
the very fact that God has constituted it a 
perfect society, the Church can issue com- 
mands which men must follow, which they 
are obligated to follow. Disobedience to a 
law or precept of the Church is a sin against 
God Himself. 

“Any institution of learning can lay down 
conditions which applicants for degrees must 
accept if they hope to obtain these degrees. 
Such an institution, however, definitely can- 


not impose upon any man an objective obli- 
gation to accept either its degrees or its rul- 
ings. The Church has been empowered by 
God to impose real obligation upon its sub- 
jects by the issuance of its laws and its pre- 
cepts. 

“As far as punishment is concerned, it is 
Catholic doctrine, set down in the Code of 
Canon Law, that ‘The Church has a consti- 
tutional and proper right, independent of 
any human authority, to coerce delinquents, 


‘among her subjects by both spiritual and 


temporal penalties’ (Canon 2214, sec. 1.).” 
—PAUL BLANSHARD, Thetford Center, Ver- 
mont. 


Colleges have ‘obligation’ 
to combat prejudice 


To the Register: 

No one can deny, I suppose, Mr. Greene 
F. Johnson’s thesis that we have “a consti- 
tutional right to our prejudices,” as well 
as a right to select our friends on any basis 
we wish. [See “Open Forum” in March Reg- 
ister.] He admits, however, that we have “a 
strong moral obligation to work on our- 
selves to eliminate so far as we can all such 
feelings” (of prejudice). 

I shall pass over, for the purposes of this 
discussion, the question of what moral obli- 
gation we, as individuals, have to eliminate 
predudice in others as far as we can. The 
point under consideration is what obligation 
a college or university has to the students 
on its campus in this respect. 

It seems to me that it has a very real 
obligation. It is on the college campus that 
our young people presumably are being 
equipped for life. If part of their equipage 
includes prejudice, because the school has 
been indifferent to its manifestations on the 
campus, then there has been a failure in 
education. 

I think it is no more justifiable to permit 
boys and girls who are learning the tech- 
niques of living in our society to reject an- 
other student’s entrance into their group on 
the basis of skin color, religion, national or 
genetic origin, than to permit them to re- 
ject the study of English because they have 
formed an unreasoning aversion to it. There 
will always be those who will not learn by 
this means to accept wholeheartedly the one 
who is “different”—just as there will always 
be those who will never achieve a real mas- 
tery of English, no matter how thoroughly 
exposed to it. But it is the duty of the school 
to make such learning available. 

Once out of school, no one can or should 
tell an individual how to select his friends. 
But if he has been adequately educated— 


and certainly part\of this education is the 
province of the college or university—no 
one will have to tell him. He will select 
them without prejudging them, because of 
the agreeable qualities he finds in them as 
members of the human race.—GERTRUDE 
SCHWEITZER, White Plains, N. Y. 


*‘Judicious editing’ urged 
to avoid ‘left-wing’ label 


To the Register: 

I read the letter of Mr. Greene F. Johnson 
[March Register] with a deep feeling of ap- 
preciation. In the portion of it dealing with 
the all too often use of the words “liberal” 
in Unitarian publications, I believe that he 
was expressing the dissatisfaction of many 
Unitarians with the front which is being 
presented to the general population by the 
more vocal elements in Unitarian circles. 

There is certainly room within the de- 
nomination for every sort of viewpoint, but 
I for one do not understand why virtually 
every issue of The Christian Register must 
contain an article or news item espousing 
the “liberal” argument in some highly con- 
troversial political or social dispute, or re- 
ports of the activities of a “liberal” church 
with practically no mention of the many 
churches which adopt a more tempered atti- 
tude toward some of the problems which 
exist today. 

How individual Unitarians choose to con- 
duct their affairs is their own concern, but 
I do feel that the Register often tends to 
substantiate in the minds of the uninformed 
the notion that Unitarians are as a group 
left-wingers politically and socially. Since I 
do not believe that this is the case, I respect- 
fully submit that it would be wise if you 
would correct this impression by a more 
judicious editing of the publication —LEON- 
ARD MORSE TROSTEN, New York City. 


Unitarianism, liberalism 
spring from same source 


To the Register: _ 

Mr. Johnson’s letter (March Register) 
emphasizes the Unitarian belief in the free- 
dom of the individual to express himself 
and conduct himself as he sees fit, subject 
only to the restraints imposed upon him 
by a regard for the rights of other individ- 
uals . . . Mr. Johnson and I agree here. 

I must state, however, that I disagree 
strenuously with him on the issues of preju- 
dice in fraternities and the role of govern- 
ment in the welfare of the individual. I am 
a Unitarian who was a New Dealer (that 
term is obsolete now) because of a strong 
belief in both the individual’s capacity and 
his rights. 

Mr. Johnson stresses the right of the indi- 
vidual to associate with whomsoever he 
chooses. I agree emphatically. The point, 
however, is that, by laying down arbitrary 
rules barring some individuals from mem- 
bership on the basis of their belonging to 
certain racial, religious, creedal, or national 
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groups, fraternities deny to those individuals 
their right to be judged fairly . . . as indi- 
viduals, rather than by arbitrary standards 
based on the stereotyped concepts of any 
group. Also, members of that fraternity are 
denied the right to select their brothers as 
individuals. There can be honest disagree- 
ment as to the correctness of certain meas- 
ures, but most universities taking a stand on 
this issue are saying merely that arbitrary 
methods of choosing student association 
have no place on campus. They are saying 
that refusal to associate must be based on 
judgment of the student as an individual, 
not as a member of a group. Though the 
methods are open to criticism, the objective 
of setting a standard is a praiseworthy one. 

Contrary to Mr. Johnson’s statement, it 
does not take a “play on words” for a New 
Dealer to reconcile his views with Unitar- 
ian principles. Both facets of his views on 
life often spring from the same source: a 
concern for the individual and a belief in 
him. The philosophy of the New Deal was 
not “to take care of the individual from 
the cradle to the grave,” as Mr. Johnson 
so erroneously put it; it was to use the 
power of government to remove the ob- 
stacles which prevented the individual from 
achieving happiness through exercise of his 
Own initiative and responsibility. Such things 
as poverty through unemployment, depend- 
ency because of youth or age or disease, 
and ill health were considered obstacles. The 
methods used were designed only to provide 
a minimum of security, not to deprive the 
individual of the privilege and responsibility 
of reaching his own level of achievement 
through his own efforts. They buttress his 
own efforts, but do not replace them. 

I trust I have demonstrated that it takes 
no mental gymnastics to be a Unitarian and 
a “New Deal liberal” at the same time.— 
RICHARD B. STEINER, St. Louis, Missouri. 


One solution found 
To the Register: 


I have an eye defect which keeps me from 
reading any but very select items, and I 
had not intended to subscribe myself to 
The Christian Register for another year. 
With this thought in mind I had already 
sent in a subscription for our public library 
here in town. But the other day the March 
issue came in with the lady standing by the 
NOT FOR SALE sign, and I am sending in 
my subscription—perhaps just for having 
seen that sign and one solution to discrimina- 
tion in the zoning areas in cities! Just that 
way of meeting the problem—just that alone 
—was and is worth the year’s $2.50. It may 
be that we are making more progress than 
we know!—aLMA LUPO SMALL, Spartanberg, 
eat eS 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, 16th and 
Harvard Sts Minister: A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday serv- 
ieea, 11 a.m. School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church office 
epee. alg 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 

or. 
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American policy on Quemoy and Matsu challenged 


as ‘morally indefensible, militarily indefensible’ 


To Register readers: 

Churchmen, as a rule, are not competent 
to discuss the military aspects of our foreign 
policy, but surely the moral aspects of that 
policy must be presumed to come within 
their competence. Churchmen, therefore, not 
only have the right but the duty to advise 
their country on moral strategy. 


When we draw our line of military de- ~ 


fense in such a way as to include the front 
porch of our neighbor’s home, it may be 
militarily defensible, but is it also morally 
defensible? I refer, of course, to what seems 
to be our plan to keep the present govern- 
ment of China from exercising jurisdiction 
over the islands of Quemoy and Matsu, 
which have belonged to the mainland of 
China not merely for centuries but for mil- 
leniums. We may have made sure of the 
logistics involved in defending these islands, 
but have we made equally sure of the ethics 
involved? 

What effort are - we making to see our- 
selves as other nations see us in this respect? 
Some of our closest allies, as well as several 
of the so-called neutral nations, are urging 
us to “stop, look and listen” before we com- 
mit ourselves to doing something which we 
may have a questionable right to do. 

Granted that the Chinese regime has re- 
cently flouted the conscience of mankind in 
several important respects. Does this justify 


us in defying that same conscience in re- 
spect to Quemoy and Matsu? 

If China were to claim any of the islands 
adjacent to the coast of California as essen- 
tial to her military defense and seek to im- 
plement such a claim, how would we feel? 
We would feel morally outraged, and be un- 
able to rest until we had done what we could 
to remove such a threat to our own security. 

Surely our reading of history should teach 
us that a defense line which.is morally inde- 
fensible proves in the long run to be also 
militarily indefensible. 

Our own nation is in possession of a pre- 
ponderance of physical might, but that might 
could bring down utter destruction upon 
ourselves if we permit it to be exercised 
without regard to the just claims of other 
nations. 

It seems to me that ours is a tremendous 
responsibility. Because our power is vast, 
we should be doubly on guard against all 


‘arrogance of spirit and “the-pride that goeth 


before a fall.” 

“There is no king saved by the multitude 
of an host, neither is a mighty man deliv-- 
ered by great strength.” 

“Let us,” as Abraham Lincoln once urged, 
“have faith that right makes might and let 
us to the end dare to do our duty as we un- 
derstand it.”—REV. DAVID RHYS WILLIAMS, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The Question Box 


Readers of The Christian Register, Uni- 
tarian and non-Unitarian, having questions 
about Unitarianism, are invited to send 
them to “The Question Box,” 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. Questions 
will be answered either in this column or in 
a personal letter from Rev. Harry B. 
Scholefield, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Philadelphia and editor of the 
Pocket Guide to Unitarianism. 


I know something of the work of our local 
Alliance Chapter, but what are some of the 
outstanding things which the Alliance has 
stood for at a broader level? S. H. 


From the General Alliance Headquarters 
comes the following answer: The General 
Alliance has always worked to strengthen 
the local church in every way, to extend the 
influence of Unitarianism nationally and 
internationally, and to encourage and sus- 
tain religious liberals in all parts of the 
world. It has worked with other religions 
and governments to promote better under- 
standing among all- peoples. It has laid the 
foundation for much of the promotional and 
service work of our denomination. 

Is the fact that here and there ministers and 
laymen within the traditional churches are 


becoming more liberal in their thinking an 
indication that Protestantism as a whole is 
becoming more liberal? H. S. 


Kenneth C. Walker, Minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Bloomington, Ill., answers 
this question. 

“It may be that some men, clergy and lay- 
men, are ‘liberated’ from individual accept- 
ance of the official doctrines but Protestant- 
ism in general has not embraced officially 
the liberal attitude of mind, namely com- 
plete freedom of thought, the unrestricted 
use of reason and the practice of generous 
tolerance. Conformity to correct belief, even 
minimum, is still official.” 


What are the A.U.A. pamphlets on Uni- 
tarianism which currently are most widely 
circulated? R. B. 


Some of the “best-sellers” on the current 
A.U.A. pamphlet list are “Introducing Uni- 
tarianism” by John Nicholls Booth (pub- 
lished in 1944; 250,000 distributed); “Uni- 
tarianism—What Is It” by A. Powell Davies 
(published in 1946; 150,000 distributed); 
and “Ten Elements of Unitarian Religion” 
by Robert Raible (published in 1949; 145,- 
000 distributed). 


EDITORIAL “222% 


A Handclasp 


Our editorials this month, as well as our entire issue, 
are devoted to a celebration of the 75th birthday of the 
Unitarian Women’s Alliance. Two guest editorials by the 
heads of the two women’s organizations in the Universalist 
and Unitarian Churches follow. “Hats off to the Ladies!” 
we find ourselves saying. Yes, of course. But the lifted hat 
is a mark of deference only. Instead we offer a handclasp, 
the symbol of fellowship, of mutual understanding and 
mutual respect. 

D. H. 


“We Gave Our Best’ 


The 75th anniversary of the General Alliance is an 
occasion for rejoicing. From 1878, when 218 Unitarian 
women attending the National Conference at Saratoga, 
New York, first proposed its organization, the General 
Alliance has grown to a continental membership of 20,000. 
Its strength and vigor today bespeak several things to 
which we may well turn our thoughts as we celebrate this 
birthday. 

Let us look backward briefly over the years that belonged 
to others, not forgetting the present and the future which 
are in our hands. The General Alliance owes much to 
those Unitarian women who conceived the plan for an 
organization that would provide opportunities for women 
“to act more fully” in the work of their denomination. 
Prior to 1880, women took no active part in the National 
Conferences, although they received the stimulus which 
comes from the appeals for united denominational action. 
With the formation of the Women’s Auxiliary Conference 
in 1880, hitherto dormant forces were activated. 

In these early years, the women raised money for what 
they called “missionary work,” which included direct aid 
to new and struggling churches and the support of Uni- 
tarian schools and theological seminaries. Through their 
Post Office Mission, they published and distributed liberal 
religious tracts and sermons by Unitarian ministers. 

The General Alliance of today still carries on in that 
tradition—only the method has changed. Now we cooperate 
with the expanded program of the American Unitarian 
Association, particularly through the Department of Ex- 
tension, the Church of the Larger Fellowship, and the 
Beacon Press. No longer do we make direct grants, but 
work to stimulate support of the United Unitarian Appeal 
in our local churches. 

Over the years, Unitarian women have changed policies 
and programs, whenever to do so was to give fuller ex- 
pression to their religious convictions. Along with the 
American Unitarian Association, the General Alliance has 
widened its activities in fields of universal brotherhood, 
world peace, and intelligent citizenship.. 

‘The General Alliance is dedicated to encouraging all 
its members to participate actively in their local churches 
and to initiate projects which will fill real needs in their 
communities. It urges its members to study the social ills 
of our time and through personal and group service to 
work for their alleviation and the elimination of their 


causes through intelligent action. Above all, we seek to 
create an awareness of the personal needs and desires of 
individuals for growth and satisfying experiences in giving 
expression to their religious beliefs. 
The record of seventy-five years cannot be encompassed 
within this short space. It stands out clearly for all to see. 
As we set forth again on our journey into the future, 
let us, as Unitarian women, be generous of heart and mind 
and hand, and strive earnestly, sincerely, and courageously 
to do our full share to enhance those ideals for which the 
General Alliance stands. Then may we leave our record 
for the judgment of those who follow after, content that 
in our day, we gave our best. 
MARION B. PRIEST 
President, General Alliance 


A Spiritual Aim 


To say that Unitarian and Universalist women have much 
in common is to state a truism. The similarity of their 
aims, the coincidence of their purposes have been amply 
demonstrated in the past. Although there may be a varia- 
tion in the expression of those aims and a difference in the 
fulfillment of the purposes, the differences are those of 
interpretation and not of concept. 

In her closing address at the Alliance May Meeting in 
1954, Mrs. Hart, the retiring president, reminded the 
members that “we must place spiritual aim above all else.” 
Indeed, she was right. It is easy, caught up in the mechanics 
of operation of a large organization, to lose sight of the 
true purpose of its existence. Ways and means, methods and 
procedures tend to become ends in themselves as they 
command our attention and consume our time. Important 
as these things are, necessary to the smooth functioning of 
the body as they may be, they are not the whole story. 

The ultimate objective of such organizations as the Uni- 
tarian Alliance and the Association of Universalist Women 
is, it seems to me, a deepening and enriching of the lives 
and faith of the individuals who comprise their member- 
ship. To this end we offer, each of us, a program of wor- 
ship, education, fellowship, and service; and we know 
today, if we have not known in the past, that these four are 
all interrelated, each one existing within the other three. 
Wholehearted participation in such a program is bound to 
awaken in the individual a sense of responsibility to the 
world in which she lives as well as to sharpen her religious 
consciousness. 

In the world of today such a sense of responsibility and 
such a religious consciousness are of paramount importance. 
The times in which we live are tense and troubled. There 
is great need of a faith that “sees things steadily and sees 
them whole,” and of a religion that is rooted in its belief 
in the individual and his freedom. Toynbee has said that - 
“if freedom is not preserved in religion, which is its spirit- 
ual citadel, it may be altogether lost; and without freedom, 
man would no longer be human.” 

In the face of such a pronouncement it may seem a 
small thing to reiterate the importance of participation in 
a program of worship, education, fellowship, and service; 
and yet that is the Universalist and Unitarian women’s 
best way of putting into action the faith they possess, the 
surest way of preserving the freedom they so highly prize. 
To open wide the heart in worship, the mind in education, 
and to give freely of one’s self in fellowship and service is 
to demonstrate one’s own belief in the validity of spiritual 
aims and to assert one’s self for freedom. 

Unitarian and Universalist women have cooperated in 
many ways in the past. It may be that, within the Council 
of Liberal Churches, even greater opportunities for co- 
operation will present themselves. It is not outside the 
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bounds of possibility that they may one day work together 
as a single unit. But whatever the future may hold for us, 
one thing is sure: the women of our two churches, the 
General Alliance and the Association of Universalist 
Women, will stand together in the cause of religious liberal- 
ism. 

: LAURA S. HERSEY 
President, Association of Universalist Women 


Equality of the Sexes 


Observance of the 75th anniversary of the Women’s 
Alliance affords occasion not only to felicitate the denomi- 
nation upon the asset it possesses in this consistently active 
and helpful organization but also to reflect upon the present 
status of the sex which, for us, it preeminently represents. 
We have moved into an era in which equality of status, 
companionship on a single level, and participation in the 
Same range of activities mark the. relations of men and 
women, both socially and religiously. Yet division of labor 
between the sexes, based in part on the maternal function 
and its consequences, persists in the statistical picture of 
men’s and women’s activities and confers both advantages 
and disadvantages. . 

On the side of advantage lies, surely, the denominational 
work of the Alliance, accompanied by persistent civic 
activity, in which women who are not gainfully employed 
are able to engage. Availability for many tasks which men 
tend to avoid, accompanied by the tradition that woman’s 
place is beside the distaff or in the kitchen, still tends too 
much to impose menial tasks upon women in the churches 
at times when they might better be occupied on the intellec- 


Basic for Unitarians everywhere ... 


The first full-scale biography in 50 years of the man whom Van Wyck Brooks 
calls “the impassioned little saint with the burning heart, whose intellect was the 
conscience of New England . . . The great moral teacher of the future.” 


‘WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 


By David P. Edgell 


Using new materials and sources, David Edgell searched manuscript collections in 
many places to achieve a sharper perspective on the great 19th century, pre-Civil War 
leader who has been called “the father of American Unitarianism” and who was one of 


the most famous Americans of his day. 


tual side; but this custom, one hopes, is diminishing. In- 
creasingly, the household tasks of cleaning, painting, and 
furnishing, if not of cooking, which every church requires, 
are carried on by mixed groups when funds to pay profes- 
sionals are lacking; and the day may not be far distant when 
meals will be provided by similar means. 

The same combination of division of labor and continuing 
tradition accounts, too, for the fact that so few women are 
found in positions of over-all leadership, both within the 
church and in the larger community. Those who have 
achieved top posts only serve to point a contrast to the 
array of males that preempt the honor and the glory, as well 
as the responsibilities, of all but a handful of such positions. 
In so far as the reason is the unavailability of women for 
work of the kind required, because of home-making during 
critical periods of their lives, there can be no quarrel with 
the result; but one suspects that the cause does not lie wholly 
in this factor. How many churches would really consider a 
woman minister; how many faculties a woman professor; 
how many organizations a woman chief executive; how many 
law firms a woman colleague? ; 

There are in truth numerous career women, many of 
them unmarried, who serve with distinction in posts just 
below the top in government agencies and other organiza- 
tions, yet have no hope of advancement to the chief posi- 
tions because of unspoken custom—just as in many asso- 
ciations the secretary is usually a woman, but never the 
president. Gratitude is due these women who so effectively 
serve society; but let us not rest satisfied until opportunity 
for such as they becomes truly equal to that of men. Let the 
church look to its own house in this regard and at least 
strive to match the record of social work and of elementary 
and secondary education, where for obvious historical 
reasons women are closer to equal status. R.F.F. 


At the height of his career, Channing was an international figure. Full 


Beacon Press, 
25 Beacon St. 
Boston 8, Mass. 


Please send me .... copies of WILLIAM 


ELLERY CHANNING by David P. 


Edgell. I enclose $...... 
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treatments of his life and works could be found in French and Italian; he 
was discussed in Hungary and Sweden. Wherever the great ideas of his age 
were debated, the name of Channing was spoken. His Collected Works (six 
volumes) exhausted 22 editions by 1872... . 


Channing spoke for liberal religion and in particular for Unitarianism, 
whose most basic ideas he formulated in language which has never been 
forgotten. In the current revival of interest in this man—now recognized as a 
voice with an important message for our own age—followers of the Unitarian 
movement have a very special concern. 
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UNITARIAN 
HORIZONS 


Salute to the General Alliance 


Anniversary Week this year will be made notable by the 
celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the General 
Alliance of Unitarian and other Liberal Christian Women, 
and all Unitarians will join in paying tribute to the contri- 
bution to our denominational life from the organized 
women of our fellowship. Many a church can testify that 
without the unwavering loyalty of the women of its Alli- 
ance branch it would have “folded up” at some critical 
point in its history; and in more than one case, when the 
church has been obliged to go out of existence, a faithful 
band of Alliance women has kept the flag of Unitarianism 
flying in the community. In innumerable ways, the fabric 
of our church life has been maintained and enlarged by the 
imaginative loyalty of Unitarian women, individually and 
banded together for service to our common cause. The 
record, now seventy-five years in length and promising to 
continue with renewed energy into the future, is one of the 
chief sources of our pride and our confident hope. 

It is difficult for most of us today to realize the amount 
of courage that was required to organize the women of the 
denomination three-quarters of a century ago, but the stu- 
dent of history will gladly acknowledge the sometimes 
heroic quality of the early Alliance pioneers. They were 
made of stern stuff, and they bequeathed to all of us a 
legacy that ought never to be forgotten. In many ways the 
present world offers new challenges that cannot be met 
without the sturdy qualities that won the different kind of 
battles of the past. Issues change, the battle-line shifts its 
position; but the ardent and generous spirit that has char- 
acterized the General Alliance from the beginning is needed 
as much as it ever was. 


Two Leading Characteristics 


' As I think back over the years during which I have 
known the spirit and program of the Alliance, there are 
two outstanding characteristics that seem to me of special 
value and significance right now. One is the intense loyalty 
of our women to the name “Unitarian” as the symbol for 
our devotion to the broader cause of liberal religion. The 


other is their deep concern for the missionary extension of 
our cause—in the more remote parts of this country and 
throughout the world. Methods have changed with the pas- 
sage of time, but the driving force behind these two ele- 
ments in the work of the Alliance has never lost any of its 
original power. Indeed, I believe it is today stronger than 
ever before. 

There has never been anything narrowly sectarian in the 
loyalty of Alliance women to the name “Unitarian,” but 
there have been an intensity and an unwavering steadiness 
that have made their loyalty vocal and effective. Some- 
times Unitarians have wondered whether the word by which 
they are known has not had more drawbacks than advan- 
tages, recognizing that to the outside world it has come to 
carry negative rather than positive connotations; but such 
doubts seem never to have troubled the women of the Gen- 
eral Alliance. The word “Unitarian” is on their banner, and 
they intend to keep it there. If others consider it negative, 
or divisive, or unduly sectarian—well, that only means that 
we have a job on our hands, to make it mean to others 
what it means to us! That attitude has been invigorating 
and steadying to all the rest of us. 


The Missionary Spirit 


One of my earliest recollections as a boy is that of my 
mother’s endless activity in two of the departments of Alli- 
ance work of an earlier period—what were then known as 
the “Post Office Mission” and the “Cheerful Letter” com- 
mittees. I knew that these things meant a lot of work, but 
I had no very definite notion as to what that work was all 
about. Gradually I came to realize that they meant what 
we now call “extension,” with a personal quality that meant 
a lot to the people on both ends of the line—to those who 
mailed the letters and to those who received them. And as 
I have watched the growth in recent years of our Unitar- 
ian Church of the Larger Fellowship—today one of the 
most important elements in our whole program for Unitar- 
ian Extension—I have come to realize how much our pres- 
ent program owes to the creative imagination and patient 
attention to detail that an earlier generation of Alliance 
women showed. We use a different vocabulary, but we are 
trying to say the same thing. We are trying to put into 
terms adapted to a rapidly changing world the same ardent 
devotion to the spreading of our Unitarian gospel where it 
is most needed and desired, and we are trying to keep the 
same emphasis upon individual and personal needs. 

Perhaps it is wise to change our methods and create a 
fresh vocabulary—yes, I am sure it is. But it is also wise 
to make very certain that the power behind the old methods 
and the enthusiasm that breathed through the old names are 
not lost in the process. Then we can celebrate anniversaries 
with gratitude to the past and a renewed dedication to the 
tasks of a new day. 


F.M.E. 
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Some women make history 


Unitarians lead social crusade: 


‘all men (and women) are created equal’ 


By EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 


“IN the new code of laws, ... I desire 
you would remember the ladies,” wrote 
Abigail Adams to her husband at the 
Continental Congress. This Unitarian 
and first politically-minded woman was 
urging the founding fathers to share with 
their wives and mothers some of those 
rights which they were claiming for 
themselves. 

The thought was logical, but implied a 

_ revolution as drastic as the one for which 
the men had fought. For throughout 
colonial days women had conformed to 
the ancient pattern of submission, and 
the fate of the few exceptions, like Anne 
Hutchinson and the Salem “witches,” con- 
firmed the peril of unusual activities. 


‘One mind in two bodies’ 


Fifteen centuries back, St. Paul had 
laid down the eternal law that wives 
should submit themselves to their hus- 
bands “as to the Lord,” for “the head of 
every man is Christ and the head of the 
woman is the man.” And again, they 
must “learn in silence and in all subjec- 
tion. . . . For Adam was not deceived, 
but the woman being deceived was in the 
transgression. .. .” The renowned Cotton 
Mather had agreed that the virtuous wife 
should submit her will to her husband, 
“acting as if there was one mind in two 
bodies,” and the Dutch Reform Church 
ordered the bride not only to obey, but 
to “fear” her spouse. This training had 
killed both initiative and self-respect in 
generations of women. 

Yet even the Revolutionary leaders 
had no thought of changing the de- 
pendence of their women. For instance, 
when George Washington listed the quali- 
ties which his niece should cultivate, he 
started with “submissiveness.” And John 
Adams, in spite of his Abigail, reflected 
the usual view when he noted that Mrs. 
John Hancock was in mixed society 
“totally silent as a lady ought to be.” 

It took courage therefore for the wives 
and daughters of the Revolution to apply 
to themselves the new republican self- 
confidence. They had to lose their sense 
of guilt (which stemmed of course from 
Eve’s fondness for apples!) and accept 
the idea that even ancient rules should 
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meet the test of truth. Furthermore, they 
had to believe that all human beings had 
within them God-given gifts which it was 
a duty to develop. In short, it took those 
very traits which Unitarianism supplied. 
It was not chance therefore that Unitar- 
ians acted as catalysts on society, and in 
a crucial period supplied much of the 
leadership. This leadership had to start by 
building confidence in women as people. 

Margaret Fuller, whose impact on her 
times was unique, was not only a Uni- 
tarian, but the associate of those who 
preached the great mid-century sermons. 
She herself, the intellectual show-piece 
of the age, was top woman journalist and 
perhaps the foremost literary critic. In 
addition, she bequeathed two gifts to the 
feminists. First, her Woman in the Nine- 
teenth Century became their handbook, 
and was the Boston equivalent of Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s Vindications of the 
Rights of Woman, published a half cen- 
tury earlier. 

The New Englander shifted attention 
from the “infinite soul” of man, with 
which her friend Emerson was con- 
cerned, to the infinite soul of woman. It, 
too, was a microcosm of the whole uni- 
verse. While the two sexes would always 
need each other, woman’s excessive de- 
pendence had degraded marriage and 
prevented either sex from becoming what 
it might. In other words, man had pun- 
ished himself by keeping woman in an 
inferior position, for he had no adequate 
mate, but only an overgrown child. The 
sole cure was to treat women as human 
beings with every freedom to develop 
their own gifts. ‘ 

Margaret Fuller’s other gift was a six 
year “conversation class,” which was a 
training school for leadership in the fu- 
ture suffrage and abolitionist movements. 
Listening to her, women learned a new 
faith in themselves, and for the first time 
brains became stylish among American 
ladies. Then Margaret Fuller sailed off 
to Europe, where she channeled her con- 
cern for freedom into Mazzini’s struggle 
for Italian liberty. 

In that same year of liberal revolu- 
tions, 1848, another one was launched in 
Seneca Falls, New York. This was blood- 


Emily Taft Douglas (Mrs. Paul Doug- 
las), wife of the senior Senator from 


Illinois, was, once Congresswoman-at- 
large from her state. She served on the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
and was the one woman appointed to 
a seven-member committee to study 
UNRRA in Europe at the close of the 
war. In 1951 she returned to Europe as 
advisor to the American delegation at 
the Sixth Conference of UNESCO. A 
graduate of the University of Chicago, 
Mrs. Douglas, is a Unitarian. 
sss 
less, but it carried world-wide and en- 
during repercussions. Two women were 
responsible: one a Quaker (who often 
spoke from Unitarian pulpits), Lucretia 
Mott, and the other Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. The latter had conceived the 
plan eight years before when she had 
gone as a bride with her husband to Lon- 
don and the World’s Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention. Mrs. Mott had come as a 
delegate, but, because of her sex, was 
barred from the floor—which prompted 
Mrs. Stanton to propose a women’s rights 
convention. Meanwhile, her ideas had de- 
veloped during a four year stay among 
the “reform” group of Boston, which was 
Unitarian-led, and where her special spir- 
itual food was the preaching of Theodore 
Parker. 


A list of grievances 

Mrs. Stanton wrote the declaration of 
the Seneca Falls meeting, and modeled 
it on the Declaration of Independence. 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
that all men and women’ are created 
equal.” Wherever the original document 
referred to “the King of England,” she 
substituted “man,” and she compiled a 
monumental list of grievances. 

At this time the married woman, like 
the slave, was “dead in court.” She could 
neither sue nor be sued nor testify. All 
that she earned or inherited belonged to 
her husband, and so did her children. He 
might will them away or send them to 


Changing the mind of the nation took dogged exertion, the courage of martyrs 


work in a cotton mill. He might also 
chastise both wife and children so long 
as the rod which he wielded was no 
larger than his thumb. On the other hand, 
an unmarried woman was not only barred 
from higher education, but from most 
professions and trades. Where she did 
work, she was paid a fraction of a man’s 
wages, but of course was taxed; she had 
no representation in government. The 
Seneca Falls meeting demanded a com- 
plete redress of these wrongs, including 
the right of franchise. 

The nation first jeered and then shud- 
-dered at the challenge, but in the next 
seven decades it was repeated with grow- 
ing strength until, irresistible, it was em- 
bodied in the constitution. Meanwhile, 
Mrs. Stanton, although mother of seven 
children, continued to mastermind much 
of the suffrage strategy, but her influence 
was extended through a half century’s 
extraordinary partnership with a younger 
woman. 

Because Quaker-born Unitarian Susan 
B. Anthony was single in devotion, she 
carried the main weight of the cam- 
paign, and more than any other person 
changed the mind of the nation on the 
woman question. Year after year she 
managed conventions, petitioned state 
legislatures, pinch-hit for all who failed 
in their commitments, and stumped one 
state after another, often drumming up 
her own audiences as best she could. In 
an era of mud roads, stage coaches, and 
inns lacking heat, running water, or 
passable food, traveling alone took Spar- 
tan endurance. But that was the least of 
her troubles. A lone woman preaching 
woman’s rights was a target for ridicule, 
insult, and brutal practical jokes. Chang- 
ing the mind of the nation took dogged 
exertion and the courage of martyrs. 


Louisa May Alcott 


Among the host of dedicated suffrage 
workers was a third early leader. For 
nine years Lucy Stone had drudged and 


scrimped so that she might enter Oberlin, 
the first college open to women, and 
learn if the scriptures really degraded 
women to the subject role of her own 
mother. While she proved to her own 
satisfaction that the Pauline doctrine was 
mostly a semantic error, the college 
thought otherwise, and appointed a man 
to read her graduation essay. 

Indignant, Lucy Stone took back her 
paper and left college, ready to help all 
people toward freedom. At first this 
meant working for the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, but since women’s rights were in- 
extricably involved in all her thinking, 
her employers finally encouraged her to 
free-lance on her favorite subject. This 
she did for ten years throughout New 
England. She always remained the heart 
of the Boston suffrage movement, and in 
the unhappy post-war division she led the 


Margaret Fuller 


opposition to the more radical New York 
group. 


Cold courage cut a swath 


To their credit, the feminists extended 
their own wish for freedom to all peo- 
ples. Many like Julia Ward Howe, 
whose “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
made her a Civil War celebrity, were 
anti-slavery before they turned _ to 
suffrage. Later, with the same impulse, 
Helen Hunt Jackson championed that 
other abused minority, the Indian, in her 
famous novel, Ramona. But the many 
pulls on a mid-century Unitarian are 
most clear in the person of Lydia Maria 
Child. Her cold courage cut a swath 
across the thinking of her time, and since 
it was united to a warmly perceptive 
nature, it created one of the most en- 
dearing figures of our land. Unhappily, 
the quality of her prose was not as en- 
during, and so she is almost forgotten 
today. 

For a decade Mrs. Child was the coun- 
try’s most popular woman writer, but 


Dorothea Lynde Dix 


then she heard William Lloyd Garrison. 
At once she dedicated herself to a new 
task, the first American anti-slavery book, 
An Appeal in Favor of that Class of 
Americans called Africans, published in 
1833. She knew what she was doing, and 
smiled when society, which had petted 
the clever girl, slammed its collective 
door in her face. It was harder of course 
when old friends shunned her, and when 
her livelihood was threatened by a boy- 
cott on all her works. 

The other side of the picture emerged 
more slowly, but her book brought Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing into the anti- 
slavery movement, it created many aboli- 
tionist leaders, and led a Louisiana 
plantation owner to free his slaves. 
Lowell, whose caustic pen flayed Mar- 
garet Fuller, grew tender when he wrote 
of Mrs. Child, while Whittier testified, 
“No one person rendered more substan- 
tial services to the cause of freedom, nor 
made a greater renunciation in doing so.” 

But for Mrs. Child freedom was 
many-sided. It meant suffrage, the right 
to reasonable beliefs, and reform of vari- 
ous institutions. While in New York, 
where she edited an anti-slavery paper, 
she was one of the first to study the 
plight of pauper children and the deg- 
radation of prisons. 

Up to this time the United States was 
a farming country whose families were 
largely self-sufficient, but they were un- 
dergoing the upheaval of the industrial 
revolution. Social patterns were col- 
lapsing as women. began to do their 
ancient tasks—preparing food and 
clothes—in cheaper, quicker, factory 
ways. And the very fact that they had to 
leave their homes created gigantic prob- 
lems. For instance, from time immemorial 
all dependents—the aged, the orphaned 
and the sick in body or mind—had been 
cared for in homes. Now there was often 
no one left to care for the weak. These 
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The upheaval of the industrial revolution brought ‘harsh new realities’ 


harsh new realities brought new social 
obligations, and one of the first to grasp 
this was Dorothea Lynde Dix. 

She grew up with the 19th century, 
and both reflected and directed many of 
those trends which her counselor, Dr. 
Channing, had set in motion. In middle 
life, after tuberculosis had ended her 
former activities, she stumbled on her 
real career when she learned the tragedy 
of the insane. What she found shocked 
the nation. The insane were kept in 
cages, cellars, pens, and outhouses. They 
were naked, chained, beaten, starved, 
frozen, and left in filth such-as no sane 
farmer would allow for his swine. No one 
watched over them, and there was no 
appeal from their doom. 


Lights on a dark corner 


In the next ten years between hem- 
orrhages and malarial fever, she covered 
ten thousand miles of rugged travel, 
“going where no lady should have gone, 
and seeing what no lady should have 
seen.” She turned flood lights on a dark 
corner of society, and in the end her 
personal crusade led to vastly improved 
conditions in seventeen states. Equally 
important, she created effective and en- 
during techniques by which women 
might channel their efforts in behalf of 
their age-old human interests. Her own 
activities always began with an on-the- 
spot investigation, included a marshaling 
of public opinion, and usually ended with 
legislation. 

During the Civil War, Dorothea Dix 
again pioneered. Since this was the first 
great modern war, its services were a 
laboratory for new methods, some of 
which survived. The Army itself had no 
program for camp sanitation or proper 
care of the sick and wounded. But the 
women of the country had a program, 
thanks to an English Unitarian, Florence 
Nightingale, and her personal battle 
against filth in the Crimean War. North- 
ern women banded together in Ladies 
Aid Societies which became a mighty 
force for victory. They finally persuaded 
President Lincoln to set up the Sanitary 
Commission, which they provisioned and 
financed, At the same time, Dorothea Dix 
was named Superintendent of Army 
Nurses, although this was an unheard of 
“intrusion of petticoats!” 

Some of her reforms were reported by 
young Louisa May Alcott. As an emer- 
gency volunteer, she described - the 
putrescent conditions of the Georgetown 
hospital, and the contrast some months 
later in the “long, clean, warm and airy 
wards, built barracks fashion” after Miss 
- Dix’s plans. Before this, also on her sug- 
gestion, the first hundred emergency 
nurses were trained and placed, and their 
performance was so crucial that a new 
profession was thereby launched. And 
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yet the woman most famous for tending 
the wounded always worked alone. 
Clara Barton, a Universalist who was 
“born believing in the full rights of 
women as human beings,” had much in 
common with Miss Dix. She was also 
from Massachusetts, and as a girl had 
put up her hair and Jet down her skirts 
in order to teach school. After twenty 
years she, too, had retired in bad health, 
and had only then chanced on her real 
mission. She saw that the fatal lag in 
caring for the wounded was on the bat- 
tlefield, and so she went there. In a free 
lance way, giving her priceless services, 
she created one of the great sagas of the 
war. Later she spent eleven years per- 
suading Congress to affiliate with the 
new International Red Cross, which she 


Lydia Maria Child 


saw was the permanent and mass- 
sustained embodiment of her program. 


Six daughters and ten books 

Since the liberal religions gave leader- 
ship in nearly every field, their theologi- 
cal schools naturally were the first to 
officially start the trend of opening doors 
to women. Nevertheless, the first to ready 
herself for preaching was Antoinette 
Brown, soon to become one of Lucy 
Stone’s sisters-in-law. (Others were Eliza- 
beth and Emily Blackwell, the first 
women doctors.) Her own feminist out- 
put included six daughters and ten books, 
but she graduated from a grudging Ober- 
lin which refused to ordain her. This was 
at last performed by a small Congrega- 
tional church, but the first “lady preacher” 
finally retired as a Unitarian. Meanwhile, 
another Miss Brown, Olympia (no rela- 
tion), ran the gamut of rejections from 
the theological schools until the Universa- 
list school of St. Lawrence accepted her. 
Unitarian Meadville shortly repented its 
cold shoulder, and took its place beside 
the Universalists. 

As teachers, Unitarians distinguished 
themselves at every level. Elizabeth Pea- 


body, former assistant of Dr. Channing, 
pioneered in kindergartens, while at the 
top of the educational ladder, Maria 
Mitchell received the first college ap- 
pointment with the opening of Vassar. 
Miss Mitchell, a home-taught astronomer, 
had won an international award for the 
first discovery of a comet through a 
telescope. ‘ 


A female Hamlet 


In the arts there was the astonishing 
Charlotte Cushman, suffragist and Uni- 
tarian. At a time when most churches 
still denounced the theater, she, with 
every handicap, became one of the first 
great stage personalities and the first 
American to score a London triumph. 
She-was too tall and homely to play con- 
ventional leads, and so she made her 
reputation in somber roles, such as Lady 
Macbeth, and in “breeches” parts. In an 
age when women were excluded from 
most professions, she invaded man’s 
province, and was billed as a peerless 
Hamlet, Oberon, and Cardinal Woolsey. 

Among writers there shone the poet 
Julia Ward Howe, the novelist Helen 
Hunt Jackson, and the perennial favorite 
of girls, Louisa May Alcott. On less cer- 
tain grounds Unitarians might also make 
a speculative claim on the greatest woman 
poet, perhaps the greatest of all Ameri- 
can poets, Emily Dickinson. 

It is a fact that Emily Dickinson re- 
sisted every form of dogma and never 
joined the family church. The Unitar- 
ians had no foothold in Amherst, but she 
revered Emerson, whose approach to 
nature and ethical problems had much 
in common with her own; of Theodore 
Parker, she wrote, “I heard that he was 
‘poison.’ Then I like poison very much.” 
She turned for counsel for a quarter of 
a century to Unitarian Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, who conducted her 
funeral service. But more significant, al- 
though she showed no concern for con- 
ventional religion, she was everlastingly 
concerned with truth, the nature of the 
universe, and the soul of man. In fact, 
her genius, which united a free-ranging 
mind with a passion for beauty and in- 
tegrity, could not have flowered before 
the springtime of Unitarianism. 


A CHURCH OF METHOD 


This is a church of method, not of beliefs. 
Using his reason, conscience, common sense 
and experience, each Unitarian is committed 
to formulate his own set of conclusions. 
There is no Unitarian creed which all mem- 
bers must accept. Probably all Unitarians 
believe in the free exercise of intelligence 
in religion, and in the dignity of man. 

ROBERT RAIBLE 


Politics: women’s new frontier 


Women can play active political role: 
courage, interest, free time necessary 


By MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


ALTHOUGH I think women have 
been pretty well emancipated, I must ad- 
mit that when we women step over our 
thresholds and enter the world of the 
professions, of business and industry, of 
club work, and particularly politics, a 
certain aura attends that departure from 
more usual feminine pursuits. 

In my own adventure into politics I 
have had many experiences that have en- 
riched my life. I may have days when I 
am amazed at the seeming lack of per- 
ception of my fellow lawmakers, and my 
attempts at achieving some measure of 
liberal education go down to defeat. The 
feeling of frustration is only temporary, 
because another day sees some pet proj- 
ect reach fruition. 


A woman and a Democrat 

When I decided to go into active. poli- 
tics in my own state of Oregon, I felt I 
had at least two strikes against me. I am 
a Democrat in a preponderantly Repub- 
lican state; and I am a woman. So with 
these disadvantages, the natural question 
—and one I am often asked—is “How 
did you happen to run for public office?” 
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My first interest in practical politics 
probably began when my mother and 
father bought a farm near the banks of 
the Columbia River. It was a lovely spot 
with two beautiful streams and a heaven- 
ly view of Mt. Hood; the meadows were 
green and the land was rich—but there 
was no electricity. However, Bonneville 
Dam had received the go-ahead sign from 
a beneficent government and we could 
visualize days when cheap power would 
bring us the same assistance as many 
hired hands. 

As I followed the action of the Con- 
gress and saw the part our own Senator 
McNary played in bringing about the 
development of hydroelectric power on 
our river, I began to see the tie-in be- 
tween campaign promises, their fulfill- 
ment, and my own well-being. 

Women who work in P.T.A., League 
of Women Voters, AAUW, and like or- 
ganizations see the importance of active 
participation in the work of their own 
legislatures. The church women in our 
own state have been active in working 
for some needed reforms in the state 
institutions that can be brought about 


LADY CRUSADERS: Marching in a suffragette parade in New York City in the early 


1900's is Mrs. George W. Piekson (arrow), director of the American Unitarian Association 


and past president of the General Alliance. 
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Maurine Neuberger 
Neuberger) plans to join her husband, 
the new United States Senator from 
Oregon, in Washington, D.C., when her 
third term in the Oregon legislature ex- 
pires this year. She is. a member of the 
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by legislative action. 

My direct interest in politics developed 
when my husband ran for office and was 
elected to the State Senate. I found it 
exciting to plan campaign procedure, to 
attend meetings and talk with voters 
about’ legislation. Needless to say, I 
learned more about my state, its consti- 
tution, and its legislative procedure, than 
I could have hoped to know through any 
other educational program. 


Thirty years of suffrage. 


There was only one woman in that 
session of the legislature. We had had 
women’s suffrage for over thirty years. 
Even the brand new Japanese Diet had 
many more women members than that. 
Why were our Oregon women reluctant 
to enter the field of politics, when they 
were so closely affected by the work of 
the lawmakers? 

My husband and I talked over the 
possibility of my entering the race for 
a seat in the lower house. I had been a 
teacher in Oregon schools for many 
years, and I felt that I would have the 
support of education groups, but would 
the public think that this would 
amount to two Neubergers eating out of 
the public trough? Of course, our salary 
of $600 a year didn’t mean that we 
would eat very well. Anyhow, I dared 
and I won. 

Not every woman has the freedom 
from home and family that I have; there- 
fore she cannot participate by running 
for public office. But there are women 
who can and who do make a great con- 
tribution to themselves and their com- 
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munity. No doubt the hardest thing to do 
is to embark upon the political campaign. 
We dislike going before a group and 
telling them how good we are and being 
a supplicant for votes. But, if you have 
ever stood up in a meeting and argue 
and pleaded for a cause you believed in, 
you are on your way to being a political 
campaigner. 

My husband and I have found it a 
great asset to work as a team in our po- 
litical life, as well as in our professional 
life as a writer and photographer pair. 
Now that we are 3,000 miles apart—he 
in the U. S. Senate and I in the Oregon 
legislature—I realize, more than ever, 
how helpful he was to me. He could re- 
port to me on the activities in the State 
Senate and detail the points made in the 
debate. Thus, my research was done by 
the time the bill reached the house com- 
mittee. I did the same for him. Now I 
have to keep track of twice as much 
legislation by myself. 

How does it seem to be one woman 
among fifty-nine men, as it was that first 
session? I was treated with deference and 
courtesy, and they overlooked my mis- 
takes in legislature procedure. But when 
the chips were down and I dared to op- 
pose some “sacred cow,” or speak out 
against a veteran lawmaker’s pet sales- 
tax bill, I got the full treatment. Now we 
have four ladies in the house and each 
is making her own contribution and has 
won her “spurs.” 

We women in active politics and you 
women at home cannot live in this 
“changing world” without having. a de- 
sire and a duty to let your thoughts be 
known. You have never before had such 
opportunities to be informed and stirred 
by the events of each day. Besides the 
usual methods: of communication of 
world events, your minister now discusses 
the topics of the day and ventures to ex- 
press an opinion in the field of politics. 
This is a far cry from the days of Jona- 
than Edwards and the ministration of fire 
and brimstone. 

It is a woman’s world as well as a 
man’s world, and I see from the evidence 
around me that women are not going to 
shirk their part. 


LIVING WITH IGNORANCE 


It isn’t the layman that’s ignorant. It’s 
everybody that’s ignorant. The scientist may 
know a little patch of something and if he’s 
a humane and intelligent and curious guy, 
he’ll know a few spots from other people’s 
work. But his condition is the condition of 
every one, which is that almost everything 
that’s known to man he doesn’t know any- 
thing about at all, or knows it only in a very 
sketchy way. The problem of a coherent 
civilization is the problem of living with 
ignorance and not being frustrated by it. 

J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER 
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My life as an Alliance husband — 


Frozen food, resignation recommended 


for men faced with frequent neglect 


Editor's Note [The Editor accepts no 
responsibility for this statement]: The 
Register has been cautioned that all rights 
to republication, including the Scandi- 
navian, are not reserved. The author is 
widely known as one of the least reserved 
of all Unitarians, and so are his, literary 
efforts, if we may so dignify them. 

Ashley Montagu and I find ourselves 
together between the covers of this maga- 
zine for greatly different reasons: he is a 
scholar, and I am one of the subjects of 
a more or less benevolent matriarchy. 
For years I was the sole representative of 
my sex in our household. Then, one 
Christmastide, a youthful tomcat stormed 
our female citadel. A veterinary surgeon 
was summoned to remedy this threat to 
our family sensibilities. 


Femininity preferred 


Be not deluded that my position as 
only male human has occasioned, on the 
part of my betters, any tendency to dote. 
Quite the contrary: My spouse loves 
nothing better than to desert our only 
slightly masculine household in favor of 
the 100% femininity of the Alliance. 
This was never better illustrated than by 
a fib told by Ellie, our seven-year-old. 
She was bragging of her long memory 
and finally laid claim to recalling vividly 
the day of her birth. Sally, the middle 
daughter and a cross-examiner by nature, 
tested Ellie’s recollection by asking who 
was present on that occasion. She im- 
mediately replied: “Only Grandma and 
I. Mother was at the Alliance.” 

Lesser men crumble under the great 
weight of female pre-occupation with 
G. A. activities. Observe Malcolm Priest, 
the Prince Consort of the present regime. 
Every time Prexy Priest goes off to the 
Alliance, Malcolm stays at home mutter- 
ing about the frozen chicken pies on 
which he and the family must feed till 
she returns. When not complaining about 
his diet, the lesser Priest is counting his 
shoes to see what inroads have been 
wrought by the latest Alliance Rummage 
Sale, or rather “Opportunity Shop.” The 
great difference between a Rummage Sale 
and an Opportunity Shop is that at the 
former, women sell rummage and call it 


By DAVE CONNOLLY 


a Rummage Sale, and at the latter they 
sell rummage and call it an Opportunity 
Shop. 


A forgotten man’s recipe 


But I insist that my character has been 
strengthened by my wife’s neglect. In- 
stead of whining about inadequate froz- 
en fare, I dream up nifty new dishes for 
my deserted brood. A recent invention is 
my Forgotten Man’s Pizza. For the bene- 
fit of other Alliance widowers, here’s a 
quick recipe: Split and lightly toast four 
English muffins; slap a hunk of cheese 
on each half; add a tablespoon of tomato 
sauce and another of olive-type oil to 
each. Garnish with oregano (if you feel 
exotic), salt, pepper and junk like an- 
chovies, grated cheese, hamburger, etc. 
Shove in a 450° oven ’til ready, then 
serve with joy and pride. 

It was adversity that made America 
great and continued neglect by our wives 
may well make heros of us males! 


David Connolly has been an active 
layman in the Western Conference for 
many years. A member of the Rockford, 
Iil., church, he has served as chairman 
of the A.U.A. Business Committee and 
is this year’s president of the United 
Unitarian Appeal. Mr. Connolly is a 
member of the law firm of Brown, Con- 
nolly, and Paddock in Rockford. 


“Do you suppose that Mr. Malcolm 
Priest feels like the Duke of Edinburgh?” 


Women: the stronger sex 


Modern women face a vital task: 


‘to render the male more valuable’ 


THE FACTS are very simple. Women 
by virtue of the role they are biologically 
equipped to play in the maintenance of 
the human species are endowed with 
precisely those qualities which humanity 
will always stand most in need of. By 
biological endowment the female is the 
more valuable part of the species capital. 
It is she who will take care of the eggs, 
carry the child to birth in her womb, 
nurse it through infancy, and care for it 
through childhood. It takes one woman 
almost ten lunar months to bear a child. 
It is therefore important that the female 
shall be the constitutionally stronger of 
the two sexes—which she is. During the 
period that the female is gestating the 
child, the male can be the father of 
numberless children. Hence, males are 
far less valuable biologically than fe- 
males. This is not a joke, but a fact—a 
fact which most males by their biological 
and social behavior have abundantly 
testified to. The important task for the 
future is for the societies of the world to 
render the male more valuable than he 
has hitherto managed to be. This will 
largely be the task of the women of the 
modern world. 


Needed: modern men 


As someone has justly remarked: The 
trouble with modern women is that they 
haven’t a sufficient number of modern 
men to go with them. Modern women 
will have to make modern men—but they 
will have to do most of the work them- 
selves. The modern women’s movement 
is largely the work of modern women, 
with very little help from a small number 
of far-seeing men, and obstruction and 
downright knavery on the part of most. 

Women have for too long been the 
“inferior race” of the masculine world. 
In many parts of the world they have 
passed successfully through the period 
of abolition. They have yet to emerge 
from the period of emancipation. 

Women must acquaint themselves with 
the facts about themselves, and the 
privileges and obligations which this 
knowledge, this fact of being, entails. 

Women are by biological endowment 
equipped, physiologically, anatomically, 


By ASHLEY MONTAGU 


M. F. Ashley Montagu, well-known 
author and lecturer, is chairman of the 
Anthropology Department of Rutgers 
University. He is the author of ten books, 
including On Being Human and The 
Natural Superiority of Women. A mem- 
ber of the Unitarian Church of Prince- 
ton, N. J., Dr. Montagu serves on the 
national advisory committee of the Lay- 
men’s League. 


and with the psychological potentialities 
to be lovers of humanity. Males are en- 
dowed with the psychological potentiali- 
ties, but they have to be taught how to 
develop and use them. The critically most 
important teacher of love is the mother. 
If men are ever to realize their poten- 
tialities for being warm, loving creatures, 
it will be when women will have recog- 
nized the crucial position they occupy in 
relation to the future development of 
humanity. Thus the future development 
of humanity does not lie with the United 
Nations or World Government (to which 
noble ideals I fully subscribe), but in the 
home. Humanity is not made at the 
periphery of human affairs but at the 
center, at the very core, in the home. And 


humanity, for a’ long time to come, is 
mostly going to be the principle occupa- 
tion of the mothers of humanity—of 
women. 


Their role is confused 


The world of human beings is created 
in the home, by both parents. Unfortu- 
nately, for too many millennia masculine 
values have been forced upon the female, 
so that most women in the cultures of 
the greater part of this human world are 
considerably confused as to their role in 
the world. This confusion expresses itself 
in the hopelessly outdated ways in which 
children are conditioned to meet the re- 
quirements of a world they never made. 
In the United States in particular we may 
sit back and objectively observe the man- 
ner in which the wrong ideas about the 
nature of human nature, in spite of the 
most bountiful bonanza of first-class 
equipment, succeeds only in producing 
third-class citizens. 

What women can do is to try to give 
the feminine principle of love an oppor- 
tunity to do its work, as opposed to the 
masculine principle of aggression. “Man’s 
love is of man’s life a thing apart,” wrote 
Byron. It has for too long been so. It must 
be the function of women to restore that 


‘love to men—and to many women—so 


that humanity may at long last realize its 
evolutionary destiny, which is to live as 
if to live and love were one. 


AN OPEN DOOR 


“The woman of the liberal faith needs 
a wider tolerance even than the women 
of other churches becatise she has a 
wider divergence of opinion within her 
own borders. She needs to keep an open 
door out of her mind through which she 
may pass to better things. . . . The word 
‘tolerance’ too often implies a pitying 
consideration for someone we believe al- 
together wrong or slightly feeble-minded; 
the Alliance woman must strive to be 
understanding rather than tolerant. There 
is nothing more beneficent than the un- 
derstanding heart.” 
From the president’s (Mrs. Thomas, 
G. Rees) report at the annual meet- 
ing of the Alliance on May 21, 1930 
—the 50th anniversary. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, opposite 
the Public Garden. Rey. Dana McLean Greely, D.D., Min- 
ister; Rev. Athur Tripp, Associate Minister;, Mrs. Talbot 
Pearson. Director of Religious Education. Sunday Morning 
Service, 11 a.m.; Church School and Adult Group, 9:45 
a.m.; High School Age, 3:30 pm.; College Age and Young 
Adults, 6:00 p.m.. Regular Tuesday Program: Vesper Service, 
5:30 p.m.; Community Supper, 6:15 Forum, 7:45. 


KING’S CHAPEL. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister Emeritus. 
Sunday Service, 11 A.M. Worship and Sermon. Week Days, 
12 Noon: Tuesday through Friday. Guest Preacher; Monday, 
Half Hour of Organ Music. Open daily 9 A.M.-4 P.M. 


FOR RENT: Log cabin, with all conveniences on Maine 
seacoast. Adequate for four. June through Labor Day. Ideal 
for writer, or person needing rest. Thirty miles from Ells- 
worth. Write Box 1, The Christian Register, 
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Birthdays get easier—or do they? 


THE BRAVE LADIES of the Alli- 
ance are approaching their seventy-fifth 
anniversary with exemplary dauntless- 
ness. We don’t expect to be half so brave 
when we reach seventy-five. In fact, we 
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By THADDEUS B. CLARK 


don’t expect to be half so brave as we are 
now and we aren’t even half as brave 
now as the ladies of the Alliance. In fact, 
we have reached the point in numbering 
our birthdays where we are about half as 
brave at each new one as we were at the 
last, and cutting it down by half each 
year we shall be pretty low by the time 
we reach the seventy-fifth. Anyway the 
ladies are very brave. And when you take 
into account that women are supposed 
to be touchier than men on the matter of 
advancing age, you can see that the Alli- 
ance is most remarkable. Of course, we 
always thought it was; this merely goes 
to show. 

We hear that when one gets past a 
certain point, birthdays are not so hard 
to take. We don’t know at just what age it 
is that the turning comes; we have been 
looking for it, but do not seem to have 
it in sight. It must be. about sixty-five. 
At sixty-five one begins to reap the bene- 
fits of having made it so far. His pensions 


start to come in and he gets a double ex- 
emption on his income tax (triple, if 
blind). Up to then, one may have felt a 
pressure to stand up straight, act youth- 
fully, and look the world in the eye. After 
sixty-five he can find a new life and be 
proud of his age, and with no need to 
dissimulate can stand up straight, act 
youthfully, and look the world in the eye. 

The two best times of life in this world 
today are undoubtedly the dozen or so 


first years of life and those which follow 


after sixty-five. Up to the age of twelve, 
a kid can get away with anything. He is 
excused for going through a phase, and 
the parents are blamed no matter what 
a terror he becomes. After twelve, he be- 
comes a chronological candidate for ju- 
venile delinquency and things begin to get 
harder. From then on, in fact, things de- 
teriorate badly—oh, for years and years. 
We don’t know just how long, but we 
haven’t got there yet. Things are still 
deteriorating with us. Anyway we are 
looking forward to sixty-five when we can 
join a Golden Age Club and become a 
Senior Citizen. A Senior Citizen is al- 
most as good as being under twelve, 
(Continued on page 35) 


Service is the law 


HOW REFRESHING it is to be part 
of a religious movement whose women’s 
branch devotes itself to something more 
significant than decorating the altar or 
sending basketballs to an African mission. 
Something alleged to be religion has 
achieved an immense popularity in our 
time, and with it we are experiencing a 
weird phenomenon succinctly summa- 
rized in the following fashion: more re- 
ligion, less morality. Church statistics 
zoom; morality skids. Religion gains, eth- 
ical sensitivity loses. This is the paradox- 
ical background against which our Gen- 
eral Alliance and its parish branches 
stand as refreshing exceptions. 

Nationally, church membership is the 


By JACK MENDELSOHN 


highest in history; also church attend- 
ance. The reading of religious books ex- 
ceeds anything in the past. Campus youth 
is unprecedentedly interested in religion. 
Cabinet meetings open with prayer. Con- 
gressmen attend Bible breakfasts. The 
American Legion crusades us “Back to 
God.” A new red, white, and blue 8¢ 
postage stamp bears the motto “In God 
We Trust.” The school day now opens 
for many of our children with the recita- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer or the 23rd 
Psalm. Senator Flanders wants to put 
Jesus Christ into the Constitution. Dr. 
Elton Trueblood earnestly desires that we 
all become “card-carrying Christians.” 
(Continued on page 35) 


‘Denominational Diamonds’ 


Every twenty-five years the General Alliance does something spectacular. On 
its 50th anniversary, the GA successfully raised $107,000 for a Founder’s Fund. 
This year, as part of its 75th anniversary celebration, the GA plans to raise $50,- 
000 in contributions for special work with college centers, and will seek “birthday 
presents” from branches and members as a demonstration of faith and loyalty. 

This fund should have wide appeal, since it is to be raised not for Alliance 
activities, nor even to be stored away against a rainy day, but to be shared gener- 


ously with the denomination. This fund will be administered by the AUA now at 
a time when the need is most urgent, to pioneer projects with college-age youth. 
Mrs. Elbridge F. Stoneham of Exeter, N. H., has been appointed by the Board 
of the General Alliance as Chairman of the Diamond Jubilee Fund Committee. 
Mrs. Stoneham brings enthusiasm and energy to the task, as well as wide. experi- 
ence in Alliance and denominational affairs. She has served the Alliance as Direc- 
tor, Treasurer, Vice President, and has been a member of the Executive Board 
for six’ years. THE ALLIANCE 


BEHIND THE NEWS 


Alliance leadership training program 


carries on American pioneering tradition 
By GERTRUDE P. GOWARD 


IN NOVEMBER, 1805, two intrepid pio- 
neers, Meriwether Lewis and William Clark, 
after eighteen months and almost 3,000 tor- 
tuous miles, arrived at the Oregon coast to 
complete the quest for a route through to 
America’s last geographical frontier. In July 
of this year of 1955, after journeys requiring 
only days and hours of travel, an expedi- 
tion of Alliance women will converge on the 
campus of Lewis and Clark College, Port- 
land, Oregon—pioneers and explorers at an 
unclosed frontier of science. During the 
week of July 9 the Leadership Training Con- 
ference of the General Alliance and Other 
Liberal Christian Women, in activating its 
theme “Religious liberals blaze trails in 
leadership for tomorrow,” will open to 
regional and branch delegates and all in- 
terested women new areas for progress in 
the growing science of human relations. 


A frontier science 


The spur to Lewis and Clark was belief 
in the destiny of America upheld by Thomas 
Jefferson, early exponent of both political 
and religious liberalism. They succeeded be- 
cause of conviction, courage, reason, and 
scientific study of anticipated obstacles, to- 
gether with such remarkable understanding 
of human behavior as to gain, from both 
expedition members and Indian tribes along 
the way, the cooperation essential for attain- 
ment of their goal. The Alliance women who 
will gather at Portland recognize these basic 
leadership values. They believe in the des- 
tiny of a liberal religion centered in the 
growth potentials of every human being. 
They dare to explore in a frontier said to be 
“just about where biology was before Dar- 
win.” With reasoned judgment they antici- 
pate remonstrance, skepticism, and doubt as 
to the wisdom and worth of their venture, 
but they intend to overcome these difficulties 
by trying to understand them. They are 
aware they must work together in good 
faith, and with others of like purpose; that 
they need one another as they seek to ad- 
vance—if only by a little—the great cause 
of peaceful relations among all men. 

The General Alliance is one of the 
first among women’s religious organiza- 
tions to pioneer in the use of group 
methodology to integrate its coast-to-coast 
member branches with its overall program, 
to aid its member women in finding the hap- 
piness of released capacities by full partici- 
pation in their groups, and to contribute the 
resulting increased strength of its local parts 
and national whole to furtherance of de- 


nominational goals. Manuals trace expressed 
desires from individuals and branches for 
wider information and training in General 
Alliance objectives to the stimulus of Miss 
Sara Comins as president. After 1946, work- 
shops, previously conducted chiefly for offi- 
cer-training, were held for volunteer or 
branch-selected representatives wherever 
out-of-Boston meetings of the General Al- 
liance board were to occur, so that different 
areas could enjoy the same privileges. Dur- 
ing the summers of 1948 and 1949 Leader- 
ship Training became part of Alliance Week 
at the Isles of Shoals. 


‘Most ambitious single project’ 


It was Mrs. George Pieksen who, as presi- 
dent, put to use her own sociological skills 
and brought Leadership Training to the Na- 
tional Conference. 

Mrs. Pieksen, in announcing plans for 
the first national conference, called leader- 
ship training “the most ambitious and im- 
portant single project” the General Alliance 
has yet attempted, and said, “If civilization 
is to survive we must cultivate the science of 
human relationships, the ability of all peo- 
ples of all kinds to live together and work 
together in the same world—at peace.” She 
adds also, “True religion blends itself with 
common life when we see and act upon our 
responsibility to our fellow human beings”— 
a point of view in accord with the statement 
of Dr. John Haynes Holmes: “Religion is 
not addressed to the individual but to the 
relation between individuals.” 

The spiritual sentience which so distin- 
guished Mrs. Charles A. Hart was reflected 
in the April, 1953, number of General AI- 
liance Progress, where she affirms that 
Alliance women are first of all religious 
liberals, “deeply involved in developing the 
strength of a great movement,” thereby 
peculiarly responsible for upholding “high 
ideals of personal and social living and 
carrying forward a tradition of straight 
thinking and fearless action in meeting the 
difficult and confusing problems of the age.” 


‘Pathfinding blazes’ 


The five conferences of Estes Park, Colo., 
in 1950 and, in the succeeding years, of 
Blue Ridge, N. C.; Asilomar, Calif.; Hills- 
dale, Mich.; and Silver Bay, N. Y., have 
hewn pathfinding blazes into behavior and 
into methods for solving group problems, 
promoting democratic free discussions in 
making decisions, and for securing straight 


thinking and clear transmission of ideas. 
Each has placed, within the general program, 
a slightly differing emphasis on the coor- 
dinating postulate of all such training: 
‘Democratic leaders are made, not born.” 
Each has developed afresh such basic con- 
cepts as: “The problems of personal rela- 
tionships are at the heart of group action”: 
“Faith and respect in people will draw them 
out to their best.” All conferences have 
given religious as well as educational stimu- 
lation. Under the leadership of carefully 
chosen ministers-of-the-week, the training 
laboratories on group methods and the 
workshops on branch problems have been 
coordinated with the principles and objec- 
tives of liberal religion. Inspirational, mem- 
ber planned and led services of worship 
have brought peace at the end of each busy 
day. Accordingly, after individual considera- 
tion and open discussion have cleared away 
confusing misconceptions or lack of compre- 
hension, liberal religion, ever “seeking truth 
creatively with the full help of science and 
reason” has stood revealed as the omni- 
present leader on the trails into tomorrow, 
with science, awakening to moral and human 
needs, close behind. 

The Asilomar Conference in 1952 was 
first to include a _ psychologist to con- 
duct the training laboratories. There the 
“Coffey hours” of Dr. Hubert S. Coffey, 
professor of psychology at the University of 
California, cut an historic blaze as he ex- 
plained by tested evidence the scientific prin- 
ciples upon which group development in hu- 
man relations is founded, and what attitudes 
make a good leader or a good group. He 
taught responsive delegates the proven sim- 
ple techniques which can release in all peo- 
ple an undreamed of dynamic for happiness 
and usefulness, and for achieving interper- 
sonal and group harmony, vitality, and prog- 
ress. : 

Dr. Coffey’s knowledge and skill contrib- 
ute to the important National Laboratory 
in Human Relations Training held each sum- 
mer for the last six years at Gould -Academy 
in Bethel, Maine. On its staff is also Dr. 
Donald Nylen, director of guidarice and 
counselling for the public schools of Seattle, 
Washington, who will serve as group. meth- 
ods specialist at the Portland Conference 
next July. Religious groups are only be- 
ginning to see how interrelated are their 
human-centered objectives and the under- 
standing of human behavior sought for by 
science. 


‘Group behavior is understandable’ 


Dr. Nylen has this to say about Alliance 
training in human relations: “Religious 
groups should study Group Development 
since it stresses the various aspects of work- 
ing together to bring about [social] change 
constructively, the improvement of inter- 
personal relations and the importance of 
helping every individual find a satisfying and 
effective place in group life. Group Dy- 
namics,” he points out, “is a frontier field 
which draws together the understanding of 
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many types of social scientists—such as 
psychologists, cultural anthropologists and 
sociologists—and relates them to the prob- 
lems of all types of groups. It is premised 
on the knowledge that group behavior is 
understandable and measurable.” 

More than a decade ago an Institute of 
Human Relations at Williams College de- 
cided: “Women are largely responsible for 
patterns of social conduct in home, school, 
social and church groups, and can do most 
by concerted action toward building a more 
equitable social order.” Recently Dr. Sarah 
M. Jordan of the Boston Lahey Clinic am- 
plified thus the same idea: “We are con- 
stantly aware,” she said, “of the need of 
women of fortitude, endurance and good 
training. Our country is beset with prob- 
lems that cannot be met by men alone. It 
behooves women to use these qualities in 
the fields of endeavor to which they are 
adapted.” 

In two readable and informative sum- 
maries of pioneering in social science—The 
Proper Study of Mankind, and Roads to 
Agreement—Stuart Chase concludes un- 
equivocally that “if even the limited knowl- 
edge now attained could be fully applied, 
the effects might transform society”—a con- 
clusion borne out by the October 1954 
UNESCO Courier through an article entitled 
“Social Science and Segregation.” In it at- 
tention was drawn to “what a far-reaching 
change in human relations has been set in 
motion at least in part through progress in 
Social Sciences,” and the Supreme Court de- 
cision was called “a most spectacular and 
convincing example of the part which sci- 
ence can play in contributing to human prog- 
ress.” 

If a comprehensive assessment could be 
herewith attempted of what the activity and 
influence of Alliance leadership training 
alumnae have meant to their branches, local 
churches, and civic groups, the results might 
not seem spectacular, but they would sur- 
prise and convince. For instance, Dallas, 
Texas, in the Southwest knows; the Great 


LEADERSHIP IN ACTION: Members of the Baltimore, Md., Women’s Club meet to 


Lakes region points with pride to the women 
of Detroit’s churches. The Connecticut Valley 
area of the Northeast and the Charlotte, 
North Carolina, section of the Southeast 
recognize its dynamic—to mention only a 
few among the many places which have 
profited from the increased effectiveness of 
their Alliance women. 

This translation of training into action 
appears not only in “back home” progress, 
but also in the development of the confer- 
ences themselves, where a growing number 
of alumnae serve as chairmen, members of 
planning and promotion committees, work- 
shop and devotional leaders, in order that 
they may extend to others the benefits they 
have themselves received. All of which goes 
to prove that “creating understanding makes 
a better group, no matter what its size and 
scope,” and that the effort merits full sup- 
port. Even the Encyclopedia Britannica, in 
its last revision of information about Uni- 
tarians, echoes the opinion already quoted 
from Mrs. Pieksen, in terming Leadership 
Training, “probably the most important and 
significant effort by the women’s department 
of the organization.” 


‘Point out and go beyond’ 

In May, 1953, Mrs. Malcolm Priest, in 
taking over from Mrs. Hart the presidency 
of the General Alliance, bespoke “positive 
action on wider horizons to serve democracy 
as well as religion, through new ways of 
work, more effectiveness, and more member 
participation,” which finds this denomina- 
tional corroboration in Unitarian Answers: 
“Churches should seek and find and give an 
interpretation of life which, in line with 
scientific truth, dares to point out and go 
beyond in the direction in which it points.” 
So Socrates is supposed to have advised, 
when asked how to reach Mt. Olympus: 
“Make every step you take go in that direc- 
tion.” 

The dual commitment of the General AI- 
liance—“to strengthen the church in its 
whole field of service and to help individual 


discuss world affairs with the public affairs committee of the city’s Y.W.C.A. 
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women to grow and to become more effec- 
tive’—all but demands that women acquire 
some knowledge of the modern scientific 
skills by which to “point out and go be- 
yond” the human misunderstandings which 
obstruct unity and progress. In it lies more 
than is perhaps anticipated. A popular 
author in a related field of science brings 
this aspect into consideration by saying: 
“There is no greater satisfaction than to 
grow, and to know you are growing and 
never cease growing while life lasts.” Then 


she, too, goes beyond what she has pointed 


out to advise: “Growing involves outgrow- 
ing—outgrowing old conceptions, old limi- 
tations, old modes of thought, old reaction- 
habits, old warps of judgment—and growing 
up into others that are truer and better.” 

The social science of human relations 
points out the direction in which it is going 
with such accepted steps as these: 

Leadership is a set of skills and functions 
attainable by the individual through group 
participation, not something limited to a few 
strong people. ' 

Participation is a greater force than any 
other in reaching sound and amicable deci- 
sions. ; 

Pooled judgments are most desirable. 

Comprehension of the skills and tech- 
niques (i.e., the “methodology of group dy- 
namics”) by which the strength potentials 
of individuals and their groups can be de- 
veloped and integrated for constructive use 
is the goal of all leadership training, includ- 
ing that of the General Alliance. When this 
goal is approached within the frame of ref- 
erence of liberal religion, a significant value 
appears. Liberals see change as necessary 
to progress, consider man has both the right 
and the obligation to make needed changes. 
The orthodox, on the other hand, tend to 
seek a God-sanction before acting or to rely 
on God, in his good time, to bring the de- 
sired changes into being. History discloses 
what can happen while man waits. Science, 
applying the principles of exploration and 
research—test, application and observation 
—postulates that progress takes place only 
by translating ideas into action—that ideas 
need the same freedom to move as do me- 
chanical inventions. Even so institutions 
which embody ideas are as man-made as 
machines and can be changed. What hap- 
pens will ever be the sum-total of what those 
who act are. 


Pioneering spirit characterized 

In the estimation of C. E. Greenewalt, 
president of the DuPont Company, every 
individual who “has a dream and the initia- 
tive to make it come alive for others” is a 
pioneer. Unitarian-principled Thomas Jeffer- 
son made his dream of democratic self-gov- 
ernment come alive for the world to see. 
Lewis and Clark translated the legendary 
dream of the River of the West—‘an area 
of rumor, guess and fantasy” as Bernard De 
Voto puts it—into “a reality on which the 
mind could focus.” the Oregon trail which 
opened up the great Pacific Northwest, the 
“province of the American future.” William 


Ellery Channing made religious liberalism 
come alive by pointing out that democracy, 
if it is to progress and survive, must extend 
its frontiers to the realm of mind and spirit, 
as well as into the civic area of man’s exist- 
ence. Because of these pioneers and the 
countless others who followed and are fol- 
lowing in their steps, the many peoples who 
get on together between the boundary seas 
have been enabled to release an initial part 
of the social dynamic of America, a mighty 
example of group action for individual and 
national progress. 

“As in the early history of America,” says 
Munroe Husbands (in “Leaders Are Peo- 
ple,” handbook of the new Unitarian Fel- 
lowships), “liberal religion is in the position 
to tip the balance for the democratic ideal.” 
It can effect “growth of the individual,” pro- 
mote “an atmosphere of mutual respect be- 
tween individuals,” encourage each “to con- 
tribute his talents in cooperative action,” be- 


cause “liberal religion stands for the dignity 
of the individual, and his mental, moral and 
spiritual evolution.” 

Long ago an Oriental philosopher said, 
“Hope is like a road; there never was a 
road but where many people walk on it the 
road comes into existence.” 

Before the General Alliance and its mem- 
ber women is the dream, the hope, that they 
have something to contribute to bringing 
into existence a great and worthy road—the 
road to human understanding. May they 
seek and find ever truer and better ways; 
may they have the courage to assume what- 
ever responsibilities they meet; may they 
learn to walk in the right direction so that 
the needed road shall, on some tomorrow, 
come into existence! 


Mrs. Goward, an active member of both 


the Afternoon and Evening Alliances of the 
Springfield, Mass., church, is an alumna of 
the Silver Bay conference. 


Renewed dedication, sense of kinship 


show ‘magic’ of Alliance conferences 


IN THE LAST two years I have been a 
participant in three major conferences of the 
General Alliance, The first was held in 1953 
at persistently-appealing Star Island as a 
New England leadership training session; the 
second last summer at Silver Bay at the 
National Leadership Training conference; 
and the third a few weeks ago at Oldstead, 
Ohio, in which Unitarian and Universalist 
women joined to express their special con- 
cern in mental health. What happened to me 
at these conferences and what apparently 
happened to a great many of the people at- 
tending them was so interesting, stimulating, 
and persistently rewarding that, if I had my 
wish about it, every Unitarian woman, man, 
and minister would forthwith arrange to 
take a week or two off in the summer to 
attend one. 

The rewarding experience that comes out 
of an Alliance conference is not something 
that is a product of a luxurious vacation set- 
ting: I recall an exciting morning with an 
Alliance group in Star Island’s Eliot Hall, 
dodging the drip of a nasty nor’easter that 
found easy access to the meeting right 
through the guttering around that room’s 
large skylight. Nor is it a product of personal 
isolation at “a retreat”: I barely escaped a 
flying arrow at Silver Bay, shot from the bow 
of an archery enthusiast whose power of 
pull was better than his aim. Nor, in think- 
ing about the rewards of Alliance meetings, 
am I referring to any of the many “tech- 
niques” that are usually tried by somebody 
or other either with or on the assembly: 
techniques in group dynamics, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously employed, are 
probably inevitable and may be very valu- 
able—but at best they are but the machinery 
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By JOSEPH BARTH 


of a conference, not its spiritual life. 

The rewards I felt and saw being gar- 
nered at Alliance conferences were the re- 
wards of religious experience. 

I came to these conferences as I am sure 
did many another, just another individual 
Unitarian, more or less acquainted with 
others attending, more or less the stranger. 
Mechanically we were first drawn together 
in a group. Gingerly we met one another 
with somewhat cheery if also somewhat 
careful “good mornings.” We registered. We 
were tagged. We “signed up” for special 
groups and special projects and special re- 
sponsibilities. So far, so good: we were still 
carefully ourselves, “delegates from,” “rep- 
resentatives of,” “speaking to,” “leading a 
group,” etc. 


‘Ideas begin to simmer’ 


But it doesn’t stay that way at an Alli- 
ance conference. The reserve gives way. 
Sooner or later for everybody the tempta- 
tion to participate becomes too much to 
resist. Ideas begin to simmer in even the 
vacation-seeking minds. The formal meet- 
ings break up more or less on time; “meet- 
ing,” having taken place, tends to continue 
down the walk, into the hall, and out on the 
rocks. 

Attendance at an Alliance conference 
meeting through a week turns out to be a 
losing of an old identity in group life, a 
rediscovery of selfhood in the perspective of 
an enlarging experience. Oh, we struggle and 
sometimes almost fight just to stay the way 
we were when we came to the conference. 
We resist, hold back, put off the joining. 
But there are those horrible “techniques,” 
and the leaders, and the ideas flowing, and 


the people—fine, lovely people. Besides the 
excitement of relatively isolated individuals 
turning themselves into a fellowship of kin- 
dred souls, another interesting thing tends 
to happen. 


The future appears ‘yeasty’ 


When Unitarians, men or women, find 
that personal trust has replaced individual 
reserve in the group, it is amazing the num- 
ber and variety of religious and ethical no- 
tions they share. By the third day of a con- 
ference the future begins to feel like quite 
a different condition from what the present 
was when one left it to come conferencing. 
The “Alliance next year” appears in a 
yeasty light, full of new and bright possibil- 
ity. Somebody or some group has satisfied 
itself that city hall can be convinced that 
slum clearance is essential. Sending “CARE 
packages” will be an Alliance project; 
United Unitarian Appeal will get the sup- 
port it needs; the minister of the church 
will be involved in the Alliance program; 
young women will be brought-in; the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee should be aided; 
the ladies of the church will next year share 
financial responsibility to raise the church 
budget, the United Nations must be sup- 
ported, this conference experience will be 
taken back home; Alliance women will make 
Unitarianism grow. I will get people out to 
the Portland Conference, I never thought I 
could /earn so much, etc., etc.,—including, 
generally, Z will see you again at . 

An Alliance conference is a liberal reli- 
gious experience. It has been a personal 
privilege to share in a few of them. Not the 
least part of the privilege is the realization 
that ideas and know-how, personal courage- 
to-try, and a renewed and deepened sense of 
individual dedication to religion and _ its 
multi-faceted values do “get home” and are 
put to work out of the conference experi- 
ence. They get home with the people who 
go home from the conference. They work 
there because the people go home to work. 
They are working. 

Alliance conferences even “work on” the 
ministers who attend them. At least they 
did—they do—work on this one. 


Joseph Barth has been minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Miami since 
1939. He has been a theme speaker and 
leader at several Alliance Leadership 
Training conferences. 
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The Truth Shall Make You Free 


If ye continue in my word, then are ye my disciples indeed; 
and ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free. 
John 8:31-32 


Some things I have said of which I am not altogether confi- 
dent. But that we shall be better and braver and less helpless if 
we think that we ought to inquire, than we should have been 
if we indulged in the idle fancy that there was no knowing and 
no use in searching after what we know not;—that is a theme 
upon which I am ready to fight, in word and deed, to the 


utmost of my power. 
Socrates 


Rarer to-day than heroism, rarer than beauty, rarer than 
holiness, is a free spirit. Free from constraint, free from 
prejudices, free from every idol, free from every dogma, 
whether of class, caste, or nation. . . . A soul which has the 
courage and the straightforwardness to look with its own eyes, 
to love with its own heart, to judge with its own reason; to be 


no shadow, but a man. 
Romain Rolland 


The beginning of all spiritual life of any real value is 
courageous faith in truth and open confession of the same. 
Albert Schweitzer 


Whatever games are played with us, we must play no games 
with ourselves, but deal in our privacy with the last honesty 
and truth. I look upon the simple and childish virtues of ver- 
acity and honesty as the root of all that is sublime in character. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Whatever any one else may do or say, I must be true; as if 
the emerald should say, Whatever happens, I must be emerald 
and keep my color. : 

Marcus Aurelius 


The ideal of the scholar 


The scholar does not consider gold and jade to be precious 
treasurers, but true-heartedness and good faith; he does not 
desire lands and territory, but considers the establishment of 
righteousness his domain; he does not desire a great accumula- 
tion of wealth, but looks on many accomplishments as his 
riches; it is difficult to win him, but easy to pay him; it is easy 
to pay him, but difficult to retain him. 

Though a multitude should attempt to coerce him and his 
way be stopped by force of arms, he will look death in the face 
without surrendering his principles. . . . The scholar considers 
true-heartedness and good faith to be his coat-of-mail and 
helmet; propriety and righteousness to be his shield and 
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buckler; he walks bearing the banner of benevolence; he dwells, 
holding righteousness as his aim; the government may be 
violently oppressive, but he does not change his course:—such 
is the way he maintains himself. 

The scholar lives and has his associations with men of the 
present day, but the great men of antiquity are the subjects of 
his study. Following them in the present age, he will become a 
pattern in future ages. If it should be that his own age does 
not understand and encourage him, that those above him do 
not bring him, and those below him do not push him, forward, 
or even that calumniators and flatterers band together to put 
him in danger, his person may be placed in peril, but his aim 
cannot be taken from him. Though danger may threaten him 
in his undertakings and wherever he is, he will still pursue his 
aim, and never forget the afflictions of the people... . 

The scholar learns extensively, but never allows his re- 
searches to come to an end... . He is forbearing and kind to 
all. He does not go among those who are low to make himself 
out to be high, nor place himself among those who have little 
to make himself out to have much. He does not hastily agree 
with those who think like himself, nor condemn those who 
think differently. 

- Gentleness and goodness are the roots of humanity; respect 
and attention are the ground on which it stands; generosity and 


“magnanimity are the manifestation of it; humility and courtesy 


are the ability of it; the rules of propriety are the demonstration 
of it; speech is its ornament; singing and music its harmony; 
sharing and distribution its giving of itself. The scholar pos- 
sesses all these qualities in union, and still he will not venture 
to claim a perfect humanity on account of them:—such is the 
honour he feels for the ideal, and the humility with which he 
declines it for himself. 

_The Li Ki (Chinese Classic) 


Prayers 


O Lord, in whom is the Truth, help us, we entreat Thee, to 
speak the truth in love, to hate a lie, to avoid exaggeration, 
inaccuracy, affectation. Though tribulation or persecution 
should arise for the Truth’s sake, suffer us not to be offended. 
Amen. 

Christina G. Rossetti 


Let not Moses nor any prophet speak to me; but speak Thou 
rather, O Lord God, who art the inspirer and enlightener of 
all the prophets; for Thou alone without them canst perfectly 
instruct me, but they without Thee will avail nothing. 

They may indeed sound forth words, but the spirit they 
cannot give. They speak well; but, if Thou be silent, they do 
not set the heart on fire. They deliver the letter, but Thou 
openest the sense. They bring forth the mysteries, but Thou 
art the nieaning of that which is signified. They show the way, 
but Thou givest strength to walk in it. They give the rain of 
instruction, but Thou quickenest and givest increase. They cry 
out with words, but Thou givest understanding to the hearing. 

Let not then Moses speak to me, but Thou, O Lord God, 
eternal truth; lest perchance I die and be made without fruit, 
if I be only outwardly admonished and not enkindled ‘within. 

Thomas a Kempis 


NEWS or 


Jeannette Hopkins, News Editor 


THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


Nancy McClelland, Assistant 


Mental health and the U.N. replace10¢ baked bean dinners; 


Unitarian women ‘sustain and quicken’ communities for 130 years 


A mid-19th century Sewing Circle be- 
comes a Ladies Aid in 1890, a Benevolent 
Society ten years later, the Women’s Alli- 
ance in 1920. The duties change from serv- 
ing a monthly ten cent dinner to the men of 
the parish, to rolling bandages during the 
Civil War, to sponsoring the first local visit- 
ing nurse, to conducting forums on the 
United Nations. A history of activities of 
the women’s groups of Unitarian churches 
reflects the social history of the last century 
in the United States. 

While the Alliance is celebrating its 75th 
year, many of the local groups were organ- 
ized far earlier, to provide social life in lib- 
eral religion, “to quicken Unitarianism,” and 
to aid the less fortunate citizens of their 
communities. Dedham, Mass., had a group 
of 40 women in 1821 who called themselves 
“Ladies Aid Society.” Worcester, Mass., in 
1833, formed the Ladies’ Benevolent Society 
and Branch Alliance; Leicester, Mass., in 
1836, the Ladies Auxiliary; Needham, in 
1827, the Female Benevolent and Charitable 
Association. 


‘For moral improvement’ 

The charter of each group stated its pur- 
pose: “To create and sustain real interest in 
religious life of this church in denomina- 
tional work and so to strengthen and spread 
Unitarian faith; to assist in dissemination of 
Unitarian literature through the Post Office 
Mission and to undertake definite courses of 
study in Unitarian history, biography and 
literature” (Lexington, Mass); “. . . to 
help sustain preaching in this place, and for 
the moral and intellectual improvement of 
the society” (Hobart, Indiana). 

In the beginning, the success of a meeting 
was determined by the inches of sewing or 
knitting accomplished; or the number of 
clean plates at the church supper. Before 
many years passed, however, the women’s 
groups made important contributions to the 

‘denomination, and offered social reform 
leadership in their communities. 

Before 1900, Colorado Springs had started 
a city day nursery; Cleveland, a free kinder- 
garten; Hamburg, N. Y., the hiring of a 
physical education instructor in the public 
school system; Washington, D. C., a visiting 
nurse society. Within the churches, the 
women had hired church school teachers, 
furnished and decorated rooms, and con- 
tributed to the annual budgets with their 
cake sales and suppers. For the larger cause 
of Unitarianism, they collected money for 
Transylvanian religious liberals and distrib- 
uted literature “to outlying sections of the 
Mid-west” through the Post Office Mission. 
Some churches attribute to their “Sewing 
Societies” the continuance of the spirit of 
Unitarianism during low periods without 
ministers, services, or finances. 

The early 20th century brought what was 
then the Women’s Auxiliary into Maternal 
Health Leagues (later to become Planned 


Parenthood Leagues), suffrage struggles, 
war-time knitting and bandage-rolling and 
post-war contributions to the destroyed 
towns of France. Between the wars, the 
women became leaders in hospital and prison 
reform, improvement of education, and the 
promotion of culture in their cities. Minne- 
apolis in those years emphasized “contribut- 
ing to the cultural life of Minneapolis by 
bringing speakers of national prominence to 
the city, among them Jane Addams, Jenkins 
Lloyd Jones, Margaret Sanger, Elbert Hub- 
bard, and Sol Smith Russell.” 

The minutes of the Women’s Parish Asso- 
ciation of Concord, Mass., give an idea of 
the evolution of the concerns of responsible 
women: 1882—“started a coffee house and 
reading room to keep boys and working men 
off the streets and out of saloons. 1884— 
contributed to the New England Hospital for 


IN THE CAPITAL: Mrs. Earl Warren, wife 
of the Supreme Court Chief Justice, opens 
the All Souls Alliance Bazaar with Dr. A. 
Powell Davies. : 


Women and Children. 1886—manual train- 
ing class for boys, sewing school for girls 
and later asked to have these classes put 
in the schools. 1887—supported new Home 
for the Aged. 1888—contributed to Indian 
school in Montana. 1889—began contribu- 
tions to Tuskegee [Negro Institute in Ala- 
bama] 1892—heard a paper on college set- 
tlements. 1897—contributed to a school for 
child-wives of India. 1912—paid $75 for the 
salary of first paid Sunday School teacher. 
1914—sewing meetings for French Red 
Cross relief work. 1924—furnished a room 
at the Emerson Hospital. . . . 1941—paid 
for extra fuel to heat the vestry so that it 
could be used by Red Cross. 1950—gave 
$300 as a scholarship to a Czech student. 


The Alliance: what now? 


Despite the demands of the 1950’s, Uni- 
tarian women have continued to meet as 
Alliance groups. Added to their work 
towards better schools are projects for the 
promotion of the United Nations and its 
organizations, citizenship training for dis- 
placed persons, participation in interfaith 
and interracial groups, and the establishment 
of better mental health facilities. 

Needham, Mass., members entertain for- 
eign students from International House in 
Cambridge. Dallas has a group which stud- 
ies and disseminates information about the 
United Nations. Montreal conducts a weekly 
class in English language and reading for 
new. Canadians. Portland, Me.,; after sup- 
porting Hungarian refugees in Germany, has 
been responsible for bringing several to 
their city to live. St. Paul has conducted a 
Displaced Persons program, and has settled 
a Hungarian family, young girl and young 
man, all members of the Unitarian church 
in the area. White Plains “founded and de- 
veloped” the interfaith movement in their 
city. 

The’ Alliance of the West Shore Unitarian 
Church, Cleveland, carries on a program at 
the Cleveland State Hospital; the Toledo 
group gives monthly birthday parties at the 
home for aged men; San Antonio makes 
clothes for children at the State Tubercular 
Hospital; Philadelphia for a hundred years 
has*run a Vaughn Charitable Association 
which hires sewers in need of work to make 
hospital garments. 

There are Alliance groups which conduct 
community kindergartens. In Groton, Mass., 
the vestry of the school is used. Minneapolis 
maintains a cultural program of chamber 
music and modern arts, open to the whole 
community. Newport, R. I., pays for the 
broadcasting of the Sunday morning service. 
Washington, D. C., provided free lodging 
and breakfast for service men during the 
war, and estimates that they had 15,000 
guests in three years. : 

The Baltimore, Md., Women’s Club spon- 
sored a series of ten film discussion meet- 
ings to which they invited members of the 
Public Affairs Committee of the Negro 
branch of the Y.W.C.A. After ten meetings 
on Iran, China, Japan, Nigeria, Britain, Yu- 
goslavia, India, and Indonesia, the group felt 
they had grown in interest in world affairs, 
and in objectivity in the reading of news- 
papers. As a church located in a city where 
segregation has been evident, the group 
stated: “Through what is believed to be 
well-considered action, we have made for 
ourselves the opportunity to meet Negroes 
of similar interests and comparable cultural 
and educational levels. . . . A few people 
have spoken of the inadequacy they felt 
when first meeting with the Negro group, 
and of how this feeling of inadequacy di- 
minished with each meeting.” N.M. 
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‘What do they do?’ Illustrated answers at random 


ES oe wee 0 a ttn ge THEY POLITICK: (Left) As members of 

peeves Sa se —_ me gigs. * = the League of Women Voters (Tacoma, 
ees oe, a ' elo : ' é pF Wash., branch), Alliance members Gene- 
vieve Grant and Clara Goering (fourth and 
fifth from left) hear a debate between State 
Senator Russell Barlow and a political oppo- 
nent (to his left). Reprinted by special per- 
mission of the Saturday Evening Post. Copy- 
right 1954 by the Curtis Publishirig Com- 
pany. 


THEY ENLIST THEIR FAMILIES: (Be- 
low) At the 1954 Thanksgiving Fair given 
by the women of the Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial Unitarian Church, Charlottesville, 
Va., this group of ‘Alliance children’ helped 
their mothers. By permission of the Char- 
lottesville Daily Progress. 


THEY SERVE: The Richmond, Va., Alli- 
ance works regularly with the city’s Educa- 
tional Therapy Center for Negro children. 
In front of the Virginia State Capitol, Mrs. 
Hildred George points out a Richmond 
monument. 


THEY CROSS INTERFAITH LINES: With 
sandalwood incense and bell, Rev. Egen I. 
Yoshikami of the New York Buddhist 
Church introduced the Springfield, Mass., 
Alliance to the Buddhist worship service. 


ae 4 


a 


mi By ea : 
THEY ENTERTAIN: A dramatic revelation seems imminent in this scene from a historical 
play given by the Alliance of the Madison, Wisc., Unitarian church. 
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A feminine ‘Hall of Fame’ 


(Noted Unitarian women—past and 
present—who were listed by local 
Alliances on questionnaires distributed 
by the Anniversary Committee.) 


PROFESSORS: Mrs. Wilhelmina K. Har- 
bert (Stockton, Calif.), Director of the Mu- 
sic Therapy Clinic, 
College of the Pda 
cific; Dr. Elizabeth 
Wisner (New Or- 
leans), Dean of the 
Social School of Tu- 
lane University; An- 
na Botsford Com- 
stock (Ithaca, N. 
Y.), at Cornell, au- 
thor of the first na- 
ture-study book for 


children; Dr. Bea- 
- trice F. Hyslop 
Dr. Hyslop (Flushing, N. Y.), 


in history depart- 
ment and chairman of International Affairs 
Interdepartmental Major, Hunter College. 


SOCIAL WORK: Mary White Ovington 
(New York) who, with two men, instigated 
the forming of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People in 
1908; Mrs. S. Foster Hunt (Providence), 
president of the Providence chapter and 
member of the National Board of the Urban 
League; Myrtle Moore (Palo Alto) editor 
for the N.A.A.C.P.; Lola McDaniels Sells 
(Fort Worth, Tex.), Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs under Woodrow Wilson and 
active member of the Women’s Suffrage 
Association; Alice Mifflin (West Newton), 
Director of Hale House in Boston’s South 
End; Dorothea Lynde Dix (Arlington St. 
Church, Boston), founder of prison and 
hospital reforms; Mrs. Eva Whiting White 
(Arlington St.), one-time member of the 
U. S. Department of Labor Public Welfare, 
noted lecturer and leader in social work; 
Mary Livermore Barrows (Melrose, Mass.), 
first woman Representative to the Massa- 
chusetts House from her district, member 
of the Board of Aldermen, and member of 
the State Civil Service Commission; Flor- 
ence Burton (Minneapolis), Chief of the 
Women’s and Children’s Division of the In- 
dustrial Commission of Minnesota, member 
of the President’s Commission for Migra- 
tory Labor; Mrs. John W. Gruner (Minne- 
apolis), chairman of the city’s Joint Com- 
mittee for Equal Opportunity and sub-com- 
mittee on housing. 


AUTHORS: Margaret Halsey (White 
Plains, N. Y.), With Malice Towards Some, 
Color Blind; Julia Ward Howe (Newport, 
R. I.), “The Battle Hymn of the Republic”; 
Gladys Schmidt (Pittsburgh), David the 
King, Alexandra; Mrs. Frederick W. Stein- 
berg (San Antonio), “Proteus and Other 
Poems,” and a Beacon Press Sunday School 
book; Mrs. Walter Ferguson (Tulsa, Okla.), 
Scripps-Howard columnist; Mrs. Margaret 
Benedictson (Arborg, Manitoba), founder 
and editor of the first Icelandic women’s 
magazine in Canada; Mrs. Gudron Johnson, 
author of Icelandic novels; Nancy Hale 
(Charlotteville, Va.), frequent writer of 
stories for the New Yorker. 


EXETER, N.H. parsonage for rent, June 20-Sept. 6. 8 
Tooms, incl. 4 bedrms., study. 7 miles to beaches, 12 miles, 
university. Faces academy campus. $150 and utilities. Rev. 
E. F. Stoneham, 10 Elm St., Exeter, 


Like the Alliance’s, Radcliffe’s 75th Anniversary 
honors distinguished Unitarian women 


RADCLIFFE HONORED: At the 75th anniversary ceremony of Radcliffe College, three 
of the eight recipients of citations were Unitarians. Standing with president W. K. Jordan 
are (left to right, front) Ada Comstock Notestein, Martha May Eliot and Mabel W. Daniels 
(Unitarians), Marion Sharkey Doyle, (in rear) Cecilia Payne-Gaposchkin (Unitarian), Doris 
Zemurray Stone, Cornelia James Cannon, Josephine Sherwood Hull. 


Radcliffe College, celebrating its 75th 
anniversary in December, 1954, gave three 
out of seven alumnae citations to Unitarian 
graduates. 


The presentations, first of their kind made 
by the college, were awarded by its presi- 
dent, Dr. Wilbur K. Jordan, at the end of 
a two-day commemoration of the founding 
of Harvard’s independent sister. Godfrey 
Lowell Cabot, member of the First Church 
in Boston, served as honorary chairman and 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minister emeritus of 
King’s Chapel, gave the invocation at the 
ceremony. 

Unitarian alumnae who were given hon- 
orary citations were: Mabel W. Daniels, 
composer for choral groups and orchestra 
(her “A Psalm of Praise” was performed 
for the occasion by the Radcliffe Choral 
Society, the Harvard Glee Club, and the 
Harvard-Radcliffe Orchestra.); Dr. Martha 
May Eliot, chief of the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and former assistant director 
of the World Health Organization; and 
Cecilia Payne-Gaposchkin, authority on 
astrophysics. 

The citations for the three Unitarians 
read: 


“Mabel W. Daniels, Composer—A com- 
poser of richness and beauty, a patron over 
many years of the young who aspire to 
make music, a woman whose very being is 
music, she has played a notable role in the 
renascence of her art which in the past 
generation has been so important a part of 
our cultural coming of age.” 

“Dr. Martha May Eliot, Physician—As 
a physician, as a teacher and as a distin- 
guished public servant she has unremittingly 
devoted herself to the health and welfare 
of youth, not only in this country but 
throughout the world. She has striven with 
unselfish effort to search out all avenues of 
thought and action that would realize for 
future generations the vision of their physi- 


cal and spiritual well-being, which has ever 
been so clearly held by her.” 

“Cecilia Payne-Gaposchkin (Mrs. Serge 
I. Gaposchkin), Astronomer—Moulded in 
the academic tradition of Cambridge, 
England, she came to our shores a genera- 
tion ago and has steadily lent lustre to this 
academic community. A scholar whose 
studies have helped to unlock the mysteries 
of stellar spaces, she has at the same time 
shared her wisdom with all of us in the 
charming writings with which she addresses 
earthbound men.” 

The November issue of the Radcliffe 
Quarterly carried a story by Anne Barber 
Clarke, one of three daughters of Unitarian 
ministers who were the only girls to take 
examinations for admittance to the full 
course at The Society for the Collegiate 
Instruction of Women in 1879. Harvard had 
that year announced it would permit mem- 
bers of its faculty to repeat their courses 
for such an institution. When friends had 
asked her mother, “Where are you going to 
send her to. college?” she had answered, 
“To Harvard. When Annie is ready for 
Harvard, Harvard will be ready for Annie.” 
In 1894 the Society was incorporated as 
Radcliffe College. 

A member in 1883 of Radcliffe’s first 
graduating class, Mrs. Clarke carried on 
the family tradition and married Rev. Ward 
Clarke, Unitarian minister. 


Unitarian doctor cited 

Dr. Adeline M. Wescott of the Church of 
Our Father (Unitarian), Newburgh, N.Y., 
was one of three outstanding local citizens 
selected to be “tapped” by the Lafayette 
baton. The baton, tooled last year from a 
rafter from George Washington’s Newburgh 
headquarters, will be given to France after a 
tour of the United States. Dr. Wescott is 
well known as a pioneer in the treatment of 
diabetes. 
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‘The ladies don’t quarrel...’ 


I hoped you would think of some old-timer among the Alliance members in Boston, 
still living, who could tell about the Alliance car on the Unitarian Special train (second 
section) which traveled across Canada, then down the Coast to San Francisco, with many 
stops along the way, beginning with Montreal, and both scenic and church stops in Canada, 
through to Victoria, then Seattle and Portland, in August, 1915. I was a business girl in 
New York at the time. When I remarked at the office (I was with the Western Electric 
Co.) that I would like to take the trip, one of the men suggested that I save what I could 
toward it and he would lend me the rest; which he—a Catholic at that—did. (Another 
Bostonian; there were three of us in the department.) I still have Cook’s prospectus; the 
trip, covering everything except lunches and dinners in San Francisco for one week, cost 
just under $300. The story I wanted to tell about the Alliance group was of a stop in 
Canada where someone at the station said to the porter on the train: “Unitarian Special. 
What does that mean?” The porter (and by the way, they were all students at Harvard, 
fine young Negro men) replied, “I don’t know exactly but it’s some kind of religion; and 
it must be a pretty good religion because the ladies don’t quarrel.” 

Of course, those women would be very old ladies now, but there were a few younger 
women who took the trip; I’m sorry I don’t have the list. I mentioned two Hyde sisters 
from some town near Boston; I don’t recall others. They were clever girls, abrane getting 


up entertainment for evenings on the train. 
Excerpt from letter from Lillian W. Barbour 


Palo Alto, Calif. 


Banquet, workshop, citations to celebrate 
Alliance birthday jubilee at May meetings 


Scheduled as part of the 1955 May Meet- 
ings are several special events marking the 
75th anniversary of the General Alliance 
and honoring its distinguished members. 
Representatives from each local chapter of 
the Alliance have been invited, and the 
largest gathering of Unitarian women ever 
held will take place in Boston, Mass., be- 
tween May 19 and May 24. 

The Alliance program begins on May 19 
with the General Alliance Workshop and 
lunch, followed by a preliminary discussion 
on General Alliance resolutions for the An- 
nual Meeting. The Diamond Jubilee Banquet 
with musical review and a program of recog- 
nition for life members is planned for that 
evening. 

The May 20 Annual Meeting of the Gen- 
eral Alliance will present Mrs. Bonaro W. 
Overstreet as speaker on “The Liberal 
Woman in Today’s World.” A devotional 
service will be conducted by Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association; the Diamond Jubilee 
Birthday gift will be announced by Mrs. 
Elbridge F. Stoneham, of Exeter, N. H.; 
Mrs. H. Malcolm Priest of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
president, will give the citations to out- 
standing Unitarian women; and Mrs. George 
W. Pieksen of St. Louis, chairman of the 
Jubilee committee, will introduce past presi- 
dents to the meeting. 

The Alliance will hold open house at 25 
Beacon Street, Sunday afternoon, May 22. 
During the Anniversary Dinner, May 24, 
they will present “The Past is Present.” 

The national association of Unitarian 
women had a modest beginning at an 1878 
meeting in Saratoga Springs of Eastern 
members, under the first presidency of Abby 
W. May. A New York, a Western, and a 
Pacific Coast conference followed in the 
next few years. In 1880, these groups joined, 
again in Saratoga, as The National Alliance 
of Unitarian and other Liberal Christian 
Women. 

The Christian Register of October 2, 1880 
(the magazine was then a weekly news- 
paper) commented: “The women in attend- 
ance at the Conference held two important 
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meetings of their own; and when their 
action comes to be well understood, we are 
confident it will compel the highest respect 
as most wise and most promising of results. 

. They will earn and honor the name they 
have chosen as a Woman’s Auxiliary Con- 
ference while opening correspondence with 
the scattered sisterhoods and raising a few 
thousands by dollar subscriptions, they will 
really touch the springs of life in all our 
parishes and many a pastor will be cheered 
by finding all his plans of usefulness fur- 
thered by unexpected help. . . . We shall 
hear from them hereafter.” 

In 1913, to include the growing Canadian 
groups, the word General was substituted 
for that of National. 

The history of the Alliance, written by 
Sara Comins, describes the work of the 
women: “The early more personal causes— 
the intimate help offered to struggling 
groups, the Cheerful Letter, the Post Office 
Mission—became the foundations for an 
ever-widening concern with fellow Liberals 
abroad, education in the southern schools, 
and legislation in behalf of better movies 
and health. These in turn led to world-wide 
efforts such as help in forming the British 
League of Unitarian Women, and the In- 
ternational Union of Liberal Christian 
Women.” : 


Birthday greetings from 
the Laymen’s League 


The budget of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League won’t permit a gift of real diamonds, 
and we decline to offer anything synthetic, 
however good the imitation. 

There is nothing synthetic about our feel- 
ings of affection and comradeship. The 
members of the younger, less numerous 
and less imposing lay organizations send 
their sisters of the Alliance the heartiest 
kind of felicitations on their Jubilee. Live 
a thousand years! And each more vigorous 
and fruitful than the last. 

H. TALBOT PEARSON 


Unitarian women cited 


for community service 


Among education-minded members of 
Unitarian churches are Dr. Maxine Larisey, 
Charleston, S.C., who has just been elected » 
state president of the Association of Univer- 
sity Women; Mrs. A. B. Cornelius of Daven- 
port, Iowa, in whose name the Davenport 
AAUW has awarded a named grant to their 
Fellowship-Grant program, the first such 
fund ever established in that city; Mrs. 
Henry L. Corbett of Portland, Ore., who was 
elected with ten other national representa- 
tives to the board of trustees of the Insti- 
tute of International Education in New York 
City, an organization which administers ex- 
change student programs here and abroad; 
Mrs. Howard Sprague of Rocky River, O., 
who headed a slate of candidates which was 
elected to the city Board of Education... 

Among the younger student group are 

‘ Elizabeth Deutsch of 
the senior class of 
Shaker High School, 
Cleveland, O., who 
has outranked 13,980 
competing Ohio boys 
and girls to become 
scholarship queen of 
the state; and Carol 
Myers of Canastota, 
N.Y., and of the May 
Memorial Unitarian 
Church, Syracuse, 
N.Y., named as a 
most promising future scientist in the United 
States along with 40 others from the coun- 
try in the fourteenth annual Science Talent 
Search. 16,000 students were in the first 
round of the competition, of which 40 final- 
ists, all high school seniors, were chosen. 

Recent award-winners include 80-year-old 
Mrs. Rachel B. Elgas of St. Louis, who re- 
ceived the annual Griesedick Brothers 
Achievement Award “for meritorious and 
unselfish service by an individual regardless 
of race, creed or color” in recognition of her 
volunteer service with veterans groups; Mrs. 
Freda Ameringer of Oklahoma City, given 
the state achievement award of Theta Sigma 
Phi, national professional fraternity of 
women journalists; Mrs. Adda George of 
Galesburg, Ill., historian and researcher 
known for her restoration of the Carl Sand- 
burg birthplace cot- 
tage in Galesburg 
cited by the Cosmo- 
politan Club. A fund 
drive sparked by Mrs 
George led to th 
establishment of Sand 
burg Birthplace, Inc., » 
and eventual restora- 
tion of the cottage, 
dedicated in 1946 on 
the anniversary of the 
Lincoln- Douglas de- 
bate. 

Three “most valuable” members of their 
community are: Women-of-The-Year 
(1953) Mrs. H. Aubrey Elliott of Austin, 
Tex., for her work with the Humane So- 
ciety and Mrs. Clara Goering of Tacoma, 
Wash., a city council member. “Oregon 
Mother for 1954” was Mrs. William Kletzer 
of Portland, one-time president of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


Carol Myers 


Mrs. George 


Hospital founded by Unitarian 
woman celebrates centennial 


When Dorothea Dix succeeded in 1855 in 
getting a $100,000 grant from Congress for 
the establishment of St. Elizabeths Hospital 
in Washington, D. C., she little knew that 
its centennial would be celebrated in the 
same year as the 75th anniversary of the 
Alliance. Miss Dix was a member of the 
women’s group of the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston... 

Newspapers on March 3, date of the 
opening of the hospital 100 years ago, called 
St. Elizabeths “a pioneering mental hos- 
pital.” The goal of establishing a federal 
hospital which would give scientific and 
merciful care to the mentally ill had grown 
in Miss Dix’s mind for many years. A 
Boston school teacher, she had been aroused 
to the inhumaneness of such institutions 
when teaching a Sunday school class in a 
Cambridge jail where the insane were im- 
prisoned, 

After years of travel, speaking, and study, 
she persuaded Congress to grant funds for 
St. Elizabeths, only to find that the best 
site would cost $100,000 instead of the 
allotted $15,000. When Miss Dix asked the 
owner of the land to cut his price, he wrote 
back: “[you are] an instrument in the hand 
of God for the unfortunate, whose best 
earthly friend you are.” He cut the price. 

At its opening, St. Elizabeths accepted 
75 Army, Navy, and District of- Columbia 
patients. In the intervening 100 years, dur- 
ing which it has pioneered in the use of 
quinine for the treatment of mental disease, 
the use of psychiatry in the armed services, 
and the training of service psychiatrists, the 
hospital has grown a hundredfold and is 
now equipped to treat 7500 patients. 

The centennial observation will include 
dedication of the new admission and treat- 
ment building, the Dorothea Dix Pavilion, 
and meetings of prominent psychologists and 
psychiatrists to plan ways of improving care 
for mental illnesses. 

Dr. Winfred Overholser, present superin- 
tendent of St. Elizabeths and former moder- 
ator of the American Unitarian Association, 
said that: Miss Dix was “directly responsible, 
almost unaided, for the founding or enlarg- 
ing of at least thirty-two hospitals in the 
United States and abroad.” 


Chronology of founding 
for early Alliance groups 


1833 . . . Worcester, Mass. 
1835 . . . Templeton, Mass. 
1839 . . . Baltimore, Md. 
1841 . . . Peterboro, N.H. - 
1846 . . . Norwell, Mass. 
1847 . . . Woburn, Mass. 
1848 . . . Winchenden, Mass. 
1849 . . . West Upton, Mass. 
1850 . . . Brooklyn, N.Y. 
185? . . . Bernardston, Mass. 
1859 . . . Chicago, Ill. 

1865 . . . Portland, Ore. 
1866. . . Ithaca, N.Y. 

1871 . . . Denver, Colo. 
1873 . . . San Francisco, Calif. 
1877 . . . Germantown, Pa. 
1880. . . Cleveland, O. 

1880 . . . Boston, Mass. 
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‘AROUND-THE-WORLD’ SMORGASBORD: The center of a “Winter-Festival” held in 


December by the All Souls Church (Unitarian) in Schenectady, N. Y., was a long table of 
special dishes from five countries of Europe and Asia. The festival emphasized the uni- 
versally-found elements of the winter-solstice celebrations in all countries. Including family 
groups, 200 were present at the “around-the-world” smorgasbord prepared by members of 
the church who were familiar with foreign cuisine. The main food was rice, staple food of 


more than half the world, 


Ist Protestant consultant in 
Brooklyn court—a Unitarian 


The National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. (see The Outlook, Nov. 
1954) and the Brooklyn Council of Church- 
women are proud of their Protestant repre- 
sentation in the consulting service of the 
Brooklyn Children’s Court in the person 
of Dr. Virginia Johnson—a Unitarian. 

According to New York State law, a social 
worker from each of the major religious 
groups may serve as a consultant in chil- 
dren’s courts. Although the Brooklyn Chil- 
dren’s Court had for many years a repre- 
sentative from the Catholic Charities and 
one from the Jewish Board of Guardians, 
there was none from a Protestant denomina- 
tiontion. In 1953 the interdenominational 
Council of Churchwomen in Brooklyn de- 
cided to change this situation, raised money 
for a salary, and asked Dr. Johnson, mem- 
ber of the First Unitarian Church of Brook- 
lyn, to head the project. 

The job has taken Dr. Johnson out of the 
small office in the Children’s Court building 
in Brooklyn into homes, schools, and neigh- 
borhoods. Working with probation officers, 
the consultant tries to correct the social situ- 
ation which has sent a child into court. 
Upon her recommendation, the judge de- 
cides whether a child goes home again, to 
relatives, or to an institution. 

A clause in state law which defines as 
Protestant any person who is not specifically 
Jewish or Catholic allows Dr. Johnson to 
work with children of a great range of re- 
ligious backgrounds, 

There are two constants in the back- 
grounds of most delinquent children which 
Dr. Johnson blames for bringing cases into 
court. Families of these children are often 
strangers to New York and to the life of 


a large city. In the process of adjusting their 
standards to the new situation, very much 
like the immigrants of the last century, 
they cannot supply the stability that a home 
requires. Secondly, many of the delinquent 
children “do not come from families that 
go to church or synagogue except rarely.” 
The churches are a key to solving the grow- 
ing problem of delinquency, according to 
Dr. Johnson. : 

“The tremendous role that the churches 
play and have played throughout the whole 
development of social work is too often 
overlooked,” she has stated. “Historically 
the field was opened up by the churches. 
... The church is the great broad expression 
of people’s desire to do something for those 
who need help. When something needed to 
be done, they pioneered.” 

With her master’s degree in social work 
from Simmons College -in Boston and a 
doctorate in psychology from the University 
of Michigan, she has worked at the Walter 
Reed Hospital in Washington, the Riggs 
Clinic in Pittsfield, Mass., the Judge Baker 
Guidance Clinic in Boston, and the Child 
Guidance Clinic at the U. S. Army Hospital 
in Germany. 


Alliance to aid ministers 


A scholarship fund in memory of Louise 
B. Punshon, member of the Cincinnati Uni- 
tarian church and Alliance who died last 
year, will benefit “young men in our church 
or community for the purpose of studying 
to become Unitarian ministers, and grants 
from it will be made on a loan basis, for 
repayment a year after the young minister 
is assigned his church,” according to the 
newsletter of the church. The annual Alli- 
ance Fair held in November of last year 
brought over 200 people to a benefit dinner 
and netted $700 for the Louise B. Punshon 
Memorial Scholarship fund. 
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100th anniversary of official Unitarian publishing 


in U.S. celebrated with sermons, library gifts 


The first Liberal Books Week in honor of 
the 100th birthday of publishing under the 
imprint of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion was celebrated recently in Unitarian 
churches across the continent. 


From many pulpits, special sermons her- 
alded the beginning of the second century 
of official publishing by the denomination. 
Ministers preached on topics ranging from 
“Books That Will Not Burn” to “Flammable 
and Inflammable Books,” with the main 
themes emphasizing the resistance of the 
liberal press to pressure from orthodoxy, 
the freedom from suppression of important 
and honest ideas, and the dual importance 
of a free press and a free pulpit in a free 
church. 


Leaflets from the Division of Publications 
summarizing the history of religious liberal 
publishing in Europe and America were dis- 
tributed in many churches. Dozens of church 
newsletters and some local newspapers car- 
ried the message of the anniversary. The 
All Souls: Church, Washington, D. C., pub- 
lished a special article in its monthly bulletin 
on “Our Beacon Press,” saying in part: 
“Three hundred and twenty years ago, the 
beacon lighted atop Boston’s Beacon Hill 
was to warn of approaching enemies. Today, 
the light still shines forth from that em- 
inence, only now it is located at 25 Beacon 
Street where it proclaims through the Bea- 
con Press ‘the truth that shall keep men 
freee. 


At New Orleans, the church board of 
trustees voted to give a sum of money for 
books to the public library of the city in 
honor of Liberal Book Week. Books pur- 
chased included 14 copies of the Pocket 
Guide to Unitarianism (one for each library 
in the city) and a collection of 11 books 
ranging from Our Unitarian Heritage (Wil- 
bur) to The Irish and Catholic Power 
(Blanshard). 


The worship services in some churches 
were developed around the theme of free- 
dom of the press with Rey. J. Hanley Mor- 
gan of Flint, Michigan, using selections 
from Milton’s “Areopagitica,” John Stuart 
Mill’s “On Liberty,” and, in company with 
several other ministers, selections from Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing’s address on the free 
mind. 


Special book displays, usually of Beacon 
Press books, were set up in a number of 
churches. At Framingham, Mass., Rev. Rhea 
Hadley reports that the lobby was decorated 
with Beacon Press book jackets, the open- 
ing of a bookstore was announced (and $78 
worth of books sold the first Sunday), and 
three book-sermons on controversial Beacon 
Press books were projected. The Second 
Church of Boston planned a “Beacon Press 
Bookstall” for the church vestibule with the 
young people in charge. Members and visi- 
tors to the church made purchases totaling 
more than $200 and the president of the 
Emerson Guild, Robert Wrigley, announced: 
“So warm has been the response that a per- 
manent book stall is being established... .” 
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Tennessee resolution urges 
rapid Supreme Court action 


A unanimous resolution passed recently 
by members of the Tennessee Valley Uni- 
tarian Church commended the May, 1954, 
desegregation decision of the Supreme Court 
but urged that implementation action be 
taken rapidly. 

“It is our conviction that this decision is 
in accord with moral and religious princi- 
ples which must undergird the life of the 
good community, whether local, national or 
world-wide,” the resolution said. “Conse- 
quently we urge the responsible authorities 
to act promptly and forthrightly in carrying 
out the clear meaning of the Court’s deci- 
sion. We stand ready to support and assist 
all reasonable measures looking toward se- 
curing to all our citizens their inherent and 
inalienable rights . . . to equality of oppor- 
tunity in all aspects of community life, and 
look forward to the extension of this funda- 
mental principle to other areas as rapidly 
as possible.” 


A BETTER HOME FOR BOOKS: After 
three years of work on sketches and plans, 
the Board of Trustees of the Greenfield, 
Mass., Public Library, the chairman of 
which is Rev. Paul H. Chapman, minister of 
the Third Congregational Church (Unitar- 
ian), received a $75,000 grant at the annual 
town meeting to build better quarters. 


| Why The Beacon Press 
Should Publish 


Controversial Books!! 
Recently a group of somewhat indignant Unitarian laymen 


Southern Unitarian Institute 
scheduled for August 


The fifth annual Southern Unitarian In- 
stitute of the Thomas Jefferson Conference 
will be held from August 23 to 28, 1955, in 
Blue Ridge, N. C. Theme of the institute 
will be “Religion in Action,” and four 
churches will develop the following sub- 
topics: “Implementing Racial Integration,” 
“Religion and Politics,’ “The Church and 
Community Health and Welfare,” and “The 
Church and the Schools.” 

The program will include chapel services, 
general sessions, and discussions in the 
mornings; religious education, Alliance, and 
recreation in the afternoons; and sunset 
talks, evening speakers, and recreation in 
the evenings. Special programs have also 
been set up for United Unitarian Appeal 
and fellowships. The program will end with 
a meeting of the Thomas Jefferson Confer- 
ence and a worship service on Sunday, Au- 
gust 28. 

At the same time and place, the Liberal 
Religious Youth of the area will conduct 
their own institute, based on the theme “Our 
Comparative World.” The LRY program, 
under the direction of Miss Mary B. 
Melcher of Gastonia, N. C., will include a 
theme speaker, junior high and senior high 
workshops, and recreation. A children’s pro- 
gram has been planned for the pre-LRY age 
group, and there will be baby sitters for 
children too small to participate in that | 
program. 

Additional information about the Institute 
may be secured from Owen D. Lewis, 526 
Brookstown Avenue, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


shared with me their conviction that the Beacon Press should not 
publish such controversial books as “American Freedom and Catholic 
Power,’ “McCarthy and the Communists,” “People’s Padre,” and 
“American Demagogues.” In reply I simply stated that the Beacon 
Press publishes controversial books because it has to, reminding these 
laymen that today we are witnessing two titanic struggles, one, the 
struggle for political supremacy between east and west; the other a 
struggle for the minds of men through propaganda. Surely in the 
midst of this struggle for the minds of men we should find the 
Beacon Press, which is just now celebrating one hundred years of 
Unitarian book publishing in the United States, because Unitarian- 
ism stands for freedom, not freedom for the sake of itself, but freedom. 
for the sake of discovering the truth. 

The Beacon Press must be dedicated to freedom and the search 
for truth for Unitarians believe that people will be more likely to 
discover the truth if they are free to search for it than they will be if 
they are threatened or frightened. The Beacon Press must be dedi- 
cated to freedom and the search for truth because Unitarians be- 
lieve that truth should be taken for authority and not authority for 
truth. The only authority in the world is truth—the only thing to 
which a free man can afford to bow is ascertained and demonstrated 
truth. 

Simply because it is the Unitarian Publishing House, the Beacon 
Press must play its part in contributing to man’s search for truth 
by publishing “books of courage, controversial books, which speak 
out fearlessly against intrenched power and dogmatism.” 


C3 B.s 


ABOVE: Photostatic reproduction of page 1 of the newsletter of the Second Church in 
Boston, Rev. Clayton Brooks Hale, minister. 


A.U.A. board votes 
new publishing imprint 

The publishing program of the American 
Unitarian Association is being expanded with 
the establishment of the Starr King Press. 
The press will concentrate on books of a 
more strictly denominational character. It is 
part of the Division of Publications of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Starr King books will be catalogued and 
distributed through the Beacon Press, Inc., 
which became a separate corporation on 
September 1, 1954. Beacon Press now has 
its own board of directors, appointed by the 
board of the A.U.A., owners of the cor- 
poration. 

The Starr King name was chosen because 
of its familiarity to both Unitarians and 
Universalists. Starr King, son of a Universal- 
ist minister, first became a Unitarian and 
then a Universalist minister and achieved 
fame as one of the Californians who saved 
the state for the Union during the Civil 
War. Professor Sidney Mead of the Mead- 
ville Theological School writes that: “The 
title ‘Starr King Press’ seems to me to have 
many virtues. It is unquestionably a legiti- 
mate Unitarian name. Both of the words— 
Starr and King—have a kind of abstract 
quality, so that while meaningful to those 
within the fellowship in a special way, they 
do not convey a sense of parochialism 
to outsiders. Both are also short words, 
easily remembered; and both are strong 
words conveying somewhat a sense of soli- 
darity, substance and cutting edge.” 

Members of the Starr King Press Ad- 
visory Committee are Dr. Henry Wilder 
Foote, Cambridge; Rev. Arnold Crompton, 
Oakland, Calif.; William Roger Greeley, 
Lexington, Mass.; Rev. Ralph N. Helverson, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Rev. Frank O. Holmes, Okla- 
homa City; Professor Sidney Mead, Chicago; 
Dr. Wallace W. Robbins, Chicago; Rev. 
Harry B. Scholefield, Philadelphia; Dr. Earl 
Morse Wilbur, Berkeley; and Dr. George H. 
Williams, Cambridge. 

Members of the board of directors of 
Beacon Press, Inc. are Rev. Walter Kring, 
Worcester, president; Abram T. Collier, 
Wellesley Hills, John Hancock Insurance 
Co.; Rev. Carl Olson, Minneapolis; Edward 
C. Bursk, Harvard Business Review, Cam- 
bridge; C. Chester Lane, New York Times; 
William T. Gayle, J. K. Lasser Co., New 
York; Willard S. Putnam, A. C. Allyn Co., 
Boston; and Frank Frederick, counsel. 


Fellowship calls minister 


The congregation of the Unitarian Meet- 
ing House of Burlington, Iowa, voted unan- 
imously to call a full-time minister to the 
group as soon as 80% of its 1955 budget 
was pledged. That figure was passed at the 
end of March, and a pulpit committee has 
been named to issue a call to a minister. 

This is the second fellowship to raise 
funds to support a full-time minister, a step 
usually taken only when a fellowship has 
graduated to church status. In January, the 
North Shore Unitarian Fellowship of Illinois 
called Rev. Hartley Ray to its pulpit. 

The Burlington fellowship was organized 
in December of 1950, and in 1952 moved 
into its present meeting house. A minister 
is expected to be chosen and installed by 
fall of this year. 


A CENTURY OF LIBERAL BOOKS ' 


‘Freedom for books is our own freedom’ 


“Freedom for books is our own freedom. Without freedom to read we cannot grow as 
people. Because of the power of books, freedom for them should not be diminished and 
courage in printing them should be upheld by liberal religion. We are proud that the 
services of the Beacon Press are unique in our time.”—Rev. Dale DeWitt, Regional 
Director, Middle Atlantic Conference. 


“We are happy to pause to recognize one hundred years of liberal book publishing— 
by our American Unitarian Association—and our Beacon Press. Let us be grateful that 
we have benefited from the long tradition of fearless and frank ‘truth-seeking’ as evidenced 
by the hundreds of titles published during the past century by our liberal press.”—Rev. 
Harvey Swanson, Lancaster, Pa. 


: “The Beacon Press in the last ten years has added a magnificent library to the nation 
in the field of the freedom of man.”—Rev. Frank Gentile, Northwest Unitarian-Univer- 
salist Church, Detroit. 


“The tradition of publishing ‘books that will not burn’ has reached a high point at 
the present time with the splendid record that our Beacon Press has established in America 
as the most courageous publishing house in operation.”—-Rev. Donald. McKinney, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 


“If liberalism is to live, it must have a press of its own; in these days of mass pressure 
and regimentation it is essential. Liberal religion ought to be committed to the fight 
against pushing people around whether it be the whole people by a dictator or one section 
of the people by another. If part of that fight is printing the truth then someone has got 


_to be courageous enough to print it."—Rev. Bradford Gale, Salem, Mass. 


“It is the policy of the Beacon Press to oppose any organization or movement which 
attempts to prevent the search for truth. This kind of thinking is the American. tradition 
both in politics and religion. As Unitarians we ought to be proud of this press of ours.”— 
Rev. Walter Kring, Worcester, Mass. 


“The Unitarian movement in the United States has been quite as much a publishing 
as a preaching movement. Today the Beacon Press is recognized everywhere as the source 
of pertinent books for the intelligent person in matters of religious, philosophical and social 
concern. The Unitarian press, like the Unitarian pulpit, never avoids controversial subjects, 
and if it should ever do so it will die and well deserve its oblivion.”—Rev. Lon Ray Call, 
Baldwin, Long Island. 


“The Beacon Press, our Unitarian publishing house, is recognized as the outstanding 
religious press in the country."—-Waldemar Argow, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


“Praise be to the Beacon Press for its superior volumes, its unusual courage, its fairness 
in calling for the presentation of both sides of the great questions and its mounting public 
support.”—Rev. Donald Harrington, New York City. 


“Three books once again [Trial by Television, by Michael Straight; McCarthy and the 
Communists, by Rorty and Decter; American Demagogues: 20th Century, by Reinhard 
Luthin] bear witness of the valiant part the Beacon Press is playing in the struggle of 
democracy vs. McCarthyism and totalitarianism in general . .. Rorty and Decter carefully 
refute the argument that being pro-McCarthy is analogous to being anti-communist. 
Together [with McCarthy: The Man, The Senator, The Ism] they are a record sufficient to 
quote the Beacon Press as outstanding publishers in the field of freedom and power.”—News 
Digest, International Ass’n for Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom, 


ot 


4 
BOOK SELLER: Rev. Rhea Hadley at the Framingham Centre, Mass., church book table. 
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700 delegates to participate in Detroit 
discussion groups on keynote address, CLC 


REMOTE CONTROL FOR DETROIT: At a recent meeting of the Detroit Biennial Com- 
mittee in Boston were (standing, left to right) William Y. Bell, Adult Education director, 
CLC; Rev. Richard Henry, minister of the Tennessee Valley Unitarian Church; Rev. Howard 
Gilman, superintendent of the N. Y. Universalist Convention; (seated) Rev. Ida Folsom, 
Fla. Universalist minister; Mrs. Harold B. Murch, Hingham, Mass.; Mrs. Henry F. Colt, 
Pocasset. 


The expected 700 delegates from Uni- 
tarian and Universalist churches throughout 
the United States and Canada to the First 
Biennial Convention of the Council of Lib- 
eral Churches (Universalist-Unitarian) Inc. 
will discuss the theme of the conference 
“Man’s Confidence in Himself” and their 
opinions on federation in town-meeting 
fashion, with 50 discussion groups being 
conducted simultaneously by — specially- 
trained Unitarian and Universalist ministers 
and laymen. 

This large program encouraging a maxi- 
mum of expression by delegates is planned 
by a special committee under the Detroit 
chairmanship of Rev. Frank Gentile, min- 
ister of the Northwest Unitarian Church. 
Group leaders are to be directed by Rev. 
Emerson Schwenk of Haverhill, Mass., and 
Dr. Karl W. Deutsch, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

Detroit Unitarianms are preparing busily 
for the conference. The campus of Wayne 
University and the Art Center of Detroit 
will be major centers for conference activity 
from August 26 to 29. A “hospitality” com- 
mittee headed by Rev. Tracy Pullman, min- 
ister of Church of Our Father in Detroit, 
and Ralph J. Albrant is planning to intro- 
duce the visitors to the city’s cultural life: 
a 72-acre Civic Center, the International In- 
stitute, Historical Museum Institute of Arts, 
Ford Memorial Auditorium, Henry Ford’s 
Greenfield village of landmarks of American 
history, and the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra. Special accommodations for ministers 
have been made at the Wayne University 
Student Union, and the Park Shelton Hotel 
has already reserved hundreds of rooms for 
delegates. (For information about lodging, 
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write Rev. Raymond C. Hopkins, 25 Beacon 
St., Boston 8, Mass.) 

A fellowship party and reception for all 
delegates will follow the keynote speech on 
August 26. Fifty groups will spend the morn- 
ing of August 27 discussing the conference 
theme, and on the following day they will 
study the implications of the report of the 
Joint Interim Commission. 

On August 29, following the business 
meetings of the Unitarians and Universalists 
on suggestions made during the conference, 
the Council banquet will present Norman 
Cousins as principal speaker. 

The comprehensive program for the con- 
vention has been directed by a joint com- 
mittee of Unitarians and Universalists, 
headed by Rev. Jack Mendelsohn of Indian- 
apolis, and Rev. Raymond C. Hopkins of 
Brockton, Mass. 


Ministers’ program cited 


Rev. Robert Weston, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Louisville, was among 
those receiving special mention in the 
A. I. Du Pont award to Station WHAS. 

Mr. Weston is one of four ministers from 
different faiths who meet weekly to discuss 
“The Moral Side of the News” on a WHAS 
program called “unique in all radio” by the 
local newspaper. The station received the 
important annual award for “programming 
which consistently shows a lively sense of 
public responsibility and an awareness of 
public and community interests; . . . and 
during 1954 for programs specifically de- 
signed to inform the public on important 
issues, for programs relating to the special 
problems and interests of youth.” 


A.U.A. Nominating 


Committee reports 


In accordance with Article VIII, Sections 
2, 3, and 4 of the By-Laws, the Nominating 
Committee of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation presents the following nominations 
to be acted upon at the General Conference 
in Detroit, Michigan, in August. Brief bio- 
graphical sketches of all nominees will ap- 
pear in the July issue of The Christian Reg- 
ister: The Committee also calls attention to 
the provisions of the By-Laws for nomina- 


tions by petition, which are contained in 


Article VIII, Section 5. 


FOR THE BUSINESS COMMITTEE (5 to 
be elected for a 2-year term): Rev. Clifton 
G. Hoffman, Fairhaven, Mass.; Rev. Frank 
O. Holmes, Oklahoma City, Okla.; John 
Howland, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Montgom- 
ery S. Lewis, Indianapolis, Ind.; Frederick 
S. Youngs, Bangor, Me. 


FOR THE PROGRAM COMMITTEE ; (5 
to be elected for a 2-year term): Dr. Arnol- 
dus Goudsmit, -Youngstown, Ohio; Rev. 
Richard Henry,-Knoxville, Tenn.; Mrs. Dan- 
forth B. Lincoln, Milton, Mass.; Rev. Jack 
Mendelsohn, Jr., Indianapolis, Ind.; Mrs. 
Elbert R. Rice, Ir, Dallas, Tex. 


FOR THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
(4 to be elected for a 4-year term): Rev. 
Theodore C. Abell, Sacramento, Calif.; Rev. 
Edwin T. Buehrer, Chicago, Ill.; Philip T. 
Dalsimer, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. Elbridge 
F. Stoneham, Exeter, N. H. 


FOR THE COMMISSION ON PLAN- 
NING AND REVIEW (2 to be elected for 
a 4-year term): Dr. J. Ford Lewis, Stock- 
ton, Calif.; Frank S. Symons, Montreal, Que- 
bec, Can. 


FOR THE COUNCIL OF LIBERAL 
CHURCHES (UNIVERSALIST-UNITA- 
RIAN) INC. (4 to be elected for a 4-year 
term): Dr. Merrill E. Bush, Philadelphia, 

a.; Nathaniel L. Harris, Dedham, Mass.; 
Dr. Nils Y. Wessell, Medford, Mass.; Rev. 
William W. Lewis, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Respectfully submitted by the Nominat- 
ing Committee: Mrs. Harry R. Burns, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Rev. Angus deMille Cameron, 
Montreal, Quebec; Joseph E. Dunipace, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn.; Rev. Gerald R. FitzPatrick, 
Montpelier, Vt.; Roy L. Pope, San Antonio, 
Tex.; Rev. Gerald F. Weary, Port Washing- 
ton, N. Y.; Leonard M. Hunting, Portland, 
Ore., Chairman; Mrs. Richard C. Ware, Sec- 
retary, Cohasset, Mass. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association for the election of 


officers and the transaction of other busi- 
ness will be held in Boston, Massachu- 


setts, at the John Hancock Hall, 180 
Berkeley Street, on Tuesday, May 24, 
1955, beginning at 9:30 A.M. 
Walter Donald Kring 
‘ Secretary 


ERRATUM: The North Shore Unitarian 
Fellowship meets in a Masonic Temple in 
Highland Park, Ill. [Register, March 1954], 


Interim Commission recommends vote at 
Detroit on CLC time schedule, ‘total merger’ 


Joint Interim Commission on Federal Union 
A FIRST REPORT TO THE CHURCHES 


Our Commission was instructed at An- 
dover (Joint Biennial Meetings of 1953) to 
evaluate what has been accomplished by 
our federal union in the Council of Liberal 
Churches—and fo project the next steps 
which might be taken in the further de- 
velopment of the federal union program. 
It was suggested at Andover that these next 
steps might be the uniting of our Unitarian 
and Universalist Departments of the Min- 
istry and of Extension. 

We have to date (April 1) met together 
twice in Boston. Officers and staff of the 
Council have reported to us. Our own sub- 
committees have studied special topics. The 
minutes and all pertinent records of the 
Council and of all its committees have 
been sent to us for study. What we have 
done with this record is detailed at the 
end of this report, under “Commission Pro- 
cedures.” 

It must be recognized that, given the 
limited time since the establishment of the 
Council, no fully adequate evaluation has 
been possible. Some of the work of the 
Council (notably in adult education and 
in public information) had just begun as 
we came to our first deadline. The Program 
Committees for the Joint Biennial Meetings 
have rightly desired to circulate some report 
from the Joint Commission this spring, as 
a preparation for the meetings in Detroit. 
Think of this, then, as a first report. 


Evaluation 


We wish to commend the members and 
staff of the Council for their generally ex- 
cellent performance in implementing the 
votes taken at Andover, despite the difficul- 
ties and complexities that have appeared 
as the work has developed. 

For example, the two denominations have 
had such disparate publishing programs that 
it has not yet been possible to combine 
them. Council members have had to dis- 
tinguish between desirability and feasibility. 
We understand that as soon as feasible a 
succession of steps will be taken toward the 
ultimate complete merger of the two Publi- 
cations Divisions. We are compelled not 
only to sympathize with the Council in the 
difficulties encountered, but also to respect 
the good judgment which has made Council 
members recognize that, in publications and 
in other fields, they must make haste slowly 
if the objectives of federal union are to be 
fully and enduringly realized. 

In education federal union is a functioning 
reality already demonstrating its effective- 
ness. 

Inevitably administrative costs are rela- 
tively high in these first years of our federal 
union, We are legally and logically com- 
pelled, for a time, to maintain three admin- 
istrative staffs. We judge that present costs 
are not excessive. 

Our appreciation of the work of the 
Council and its staff should be underscored. 
A firm beginning has been made. With an 


expanding program of education and public. 


information, and if merger in publications 
can be carried forward immediately at 
least to the point of combining our de- 


nominational journals, we are sure that by 
the fall of 1955 the Council of Liberal 
Churches will be a felt reality in the minds 
and hearts of more of the Unitarians and 
Universalists of North America. 


Projecting the Next Steps 

The Commission believes that for the 
immediate future CLC has enough to do to 
complete its existing assignments. The Com- 
mission does not recommend adding new 
functions to the duties delegated to CLC at 
Andover, with one exception: we recom- 
mend that suitable provision be made for 
close liaison between Liberal Religious 
Youth and CLC through the Joint Youth 
Activities Committee of the two denomina- 
tions and the CLC’s Division of Education, 
as requested by the LRY Council last 
December. 

In pondering the next steps to be taken 
in federal union, it will repay us to recog- 
nize that the kinds of difficulties the Council 
has encountered already in piecemeal union 
may be multiplied again and again if we 
proceed in some mechanical department-by- 
department fashion. 

Some phases of the work of the De- 
partments of the Ministry and Extension 
probably could be easily joined; others 
pose major problems enveloped in tradition 
and custom. Financial and legal hindrances 
will delay still others. 

Some possible joint activities cut across 
our present departmental lines, and should 
not be delayed because authority is lacking 
for the Council to do anything beyond 
the scope of specified departments, 

The piecemeal union approach while 
continued also commits us to high admin- 
istrative costs. These have been, at first, 
inevitable. 

We should recall, also, that the next 
steps will be taken not alone from a posi- 
tion attained in two years by the Council 
but also from a position achieved by decades 
of Unitarian-Universalist cooperation. Using 
the same hymnal, sharing the same church 
school curriculum, recruiting our ministers 
from the same seminaries, collaborating in 
a hundred-and-one different enterprises, we 
Unitarians and Universalists hold enough 
in common to become one people. 

The Commission believes that at the time 
of the Detroit meetings the delegates attend- 
ing should by vote declare whether in 
their opinion the AUA and the UCA should 
sooner or later be merged. 

If there is a really strong sentiment at 
Detroit that merger should sooner or later 
take place, this Commission recommends 
that a commission (for convenience in this 
report called the merger commission) be 
appointed at Detroit. The merger commis- 


ssion should be charged with the responsi- 


bility of drawing up a plan. The present 
Commission conceives merger to mean the 
establishment of one corporation which will 


perform for the Universalists and Unitarian ~ 


churches (and possibly others) all the func- 
tions now performed for the churches by 
UCA, AUA, and CLC, 

It is obvious that such :a.corporation can- 
not be set up overnight. Certainly no mass 
meeting as large as the Joint Biennial Meet- 
ings can quickly blueprint a design. If 


merger is voted ahd a merger commission 
established, should this commission be asked 
to complete its work in time to report a 
plan which can be acted upon at the Bien- 
nial Meetings in 1957? That would require 
a plebiscite in our churches before the sum- 
mer of 1957. Or do we want to move ahead 
more slowly? This is the question at stake 
in the option expressed (as “sooner or 
later”) in our recommendation above. The 
delegates at Detroit must set up some kind 
of timetable. But this Commission recom- 
mends in any case that the merger commis- 
sion be authorized only, and not required, 
to follow the timetable—so that action taken 
may reflect the needs and opportunities 
arising out of new developments in the 
advance of liberal region on this continent. 

This Commission recommends that the 
merger commission consist of six persons 
from each denomination appointed respec- 
tively by the Board of Directors of AUA 
and the Board of Trustees of UCA at the 
Detroit meetings or as soon thereafter as 
possible. 

The merger commission must of course 
proceed in full conformity with the By-Laws 
and other legal instruments of CLC, UCA, 
and AUA. 

This Commission proposes to present 
specific resolutions at the Detroit meetings 
which will give the delegates their full op- 
portunity to determine whether this is the 
time to decide for or against total merger, 
and, if this is the time for total merger, 
to decide the procedure which will best 
carry out the will of the delegates. 

Meanwhile the Commission will welcome 
correspondence from individuals, churches, 
and church organizations. In preparing the 
resolutions necessary to introduce these 
questions before the Joint Biennial Meetings 
we shall need to know what Universalists 
and Unitarians are thinking, across the con- 
tinent. 


Commission Procedures 

Our Commission was early divided into 
three subcommittees: (a) Total Merger, (b) 
More Federal Union (additional depart- 
ments), (c) Financial Problems. Each com- 
mittee circulated questionnaires; corre- 
sponded with denominational and Council 
staff and lay members; wrote a “working 
paper” for study by the entire Commission. 

Members of the Commission spent four 
days together in Boston. Council and de- 
nominational personnel were readily avail- 
able as needed. Members of the Commis- 
sion had studied all the minutes and other 
pertinent records of the Council and of all 
its committees. Much of this record of Coun- 
cil work was reflected in the papers of our 
subcommittees. At other points it was in- 
troduced for review before the full Com- 
mission. 

The present report was prepared by a 
drafting committee from the Commission. 
The report has been reviewed by the Com- 
mission, rewritten and finally endorsed 
by all the members whose names appear 
below. 

Rev. Irving R. Murray, CHAIRMAN, Mr, 
Victor M. Knight, Rev. Tracy M. Pull- 
man, Rev. Frank G. Ricker, Mr. Warren 
B. Walsh, Miss Helen C. Robertson, Rev. 
Keith C. Munson, Rev. Robert S. Wool- 
ley, Rev. Carl J. Westman, Mrs. J. Rus- 
sell Bowman, Dr. Max A. Kapp, Dr. 
Clinton L. Scott 
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Southern group tackles desegregation ‘dragon’; 
annual regional conferences draw Unitarians 


It is not unusual for a northern confer- 
ence of Unitarian churches to discuss dis- 
crimination and the implementation of the 
Supreme Court decision against segregation. 
However, when a southern conference meets 
in Orlando, Fla., features as an expert on 
its program a Negro professor of sociology, 
and chooses as its subject “Problems the 
South Faces in Desegregation,” it is news- 
worthy to local citizens. 

The March annual meeting of the Thomas 
Jefferson Conference in Orlando, which 
brought Dr. Hylan Lewis, sociologist from 
Atlanta University, and staff member of the 
Unitarian Service Committee; Mrs. Dorothy 
Tilly, a Methodist leader in her church’s 
fight against segregation; and Rev. Joseph 
Barth, minister of the Unitarian church of 
Miami, to consider the questions of deseg- 
regation, produced editorial comment in 
local newspapers. 

Each of the three speakers concentrated 
on a different source for peaceful deseg- 
regation in southern schools. Mr. Barth 
said that integration was primarily a reli- 
gious problem, and that responsibility in 
solving it belonged to the churches. Dr. 
Lewis instead pointed to the schools. Inte- 
gration will not be complete until the pres- 
ent cultural and educational differences be- 
tween Negro and white in the south are 
ended in the schools, he said. Mrs. Tilly 
suggested that it was a major job for church 
women to help bring the reality of the Su- 
preme Court decision into southern cities. 

In an editorial headed “Unitarians Face 
‘Dragon,’” the Mount Dora Topic wrote: 
“The Unitarian churches are attempting to 
roll up their sleeves and tackle the ‘dragon’ 
of desegregation, refusing to step gingerly 
because of the possibility of the dragon 
breathing its fire upon them.” The editor 
continued: “On invitation we attended the 
Thomas Jefferson Conference dinner of the 
Unitarians in Winter Park. . . . For the first 
time in years, we saw Negroes sitting with 
white people at a banquet, and heard a 
Negro speak at a function that was not ex- 
pressly a Negro affair. There was congeni- 
ality and a naturalness about it that was 
startling in contrast to the fears we have 
heard emphasized in this phase of integra- 
tion.” 

The Orlando Sentinal chose another in- 
terpretation of the speeches: “A realistic 
attitude toward the problems of desegrega- 
tion was expressed by Dr. Hylan Lewis, a 
Negro educator from Atlanta, who spoke 
on the Unitarian forum at the Winter Park 
University Club. . . . Frankly admitting that 
there is a cultural gap which separates the 
children of the whites from those of the 
Negroes, Dr. Lewis attributes this to differ- 
ences in social background, economic levels, 
and educational opportunities, rather than 
to any basic racial characteristics. . . . While 
it may be true that these differences can 
never be corrected in separate but unequal 
schools, as Dr. Lewis contends, neverthe- 
less the problem of trying to teach eighth 
grade children in the same classroom where 
perhaps half of them have advanced only 
to the sixth grade level is a very real and 
difficult one.” 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
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American Unitarian Association, conducted 
the Sunday morning church service, after 
which Orlando’s new church school building 
was dedicated. 

Other regional conferences were held also 
during the spring months: 

The Southwestern Unitarian Conference 
met in Tulsa, Okla., from April 15 to 17. 
William Roger Greeley, moderator of the 
A.U.A., and his son Rey. Dana McLean 
Greeley, of Arlington St. Church, Boston, 
were present to act as toastmaster and min- 
ister respectively. The main address, given 
by Dr. Hornell Hart, sociology professor at 
Duke University, was titled “Religion and 
the Remaking of Personality.” 

The Mohawk Valley (N.Y.) Conference 
of Unitarian Churches, held in Utica on the 
weekend of April 22, centered around the 
subject: “Lay Responsibility—the Key to 
a Stronger Church.” 

The Joseph Priestley Conference was held 
in Lancaster, Pa. The address “The Church 
and Controversial Public Issues” was given 
by Rev. Donald Harrington of the Com- 
munity Church of New York. A discussion 
workshop was conducted on “A Positive Ap- 
proach to Controversy Within the Church.” 

The annual dinner of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women and the Met- 
ropolitan Conference of Unitarian Churches 
emphasized Unitarian progress in the area 
and brought Rev. Ross Weston, minister of 
the Unitarian Church of Arlington, Va., to 
report on growth in the nation’s capital. 

The first Niagara Unitarian Conference, 
especially for small churches and fellow- 
ships, emphasized religious education, pro- 
gram planning and extension. Rev. Ernest 
Kuebler, head of the division of education 
of the Council of Liberal Churches (Uni- 


“TWO MODERATORS ON THE ROAD TO THE A.U.A., CIRCA 1900: In the Fitz- 


versalist-Unitarian) Inc., conducted the wor- 
ship service. 

The Meadville Unitarian Conference took 
place in Jamestown, N.Y., April 15-17. 

The Middle Atlantic States branch of the 
Unitarian Ministers’ Association met in 
Newburgh, N.Y., with its chief address de- 
livered by Algernon D. Black, from the 
faculty of the Ethical Culture School. 

The Western Unitarian Conference met 
in Des Moines, Iowa, in April. Its major 
speaker was Dr. Alfred Emerson, biologist 
of the University of Chicago; its subject, 
“Science and Ethics.” An adult forum on 
the subject of religion and schools was mod- 
erated by Dr. Ralph F. Fuchs of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana Law School. 


Featuring Unitarian historians 


Two noted Unitarian scholars in the field 
of history went before audiences in April 
to discuss contemporary political matters 
from a liberal’s vantage point. 

The Unitarian Community Church of 
Santa Monica, Calif., brought Cornell pro- 
fessor Dexter Perkins to its first annual 
Recognition Banquet, where he spoke on 
“Liberal Religion and the International 
Problem.” Dr. Perkins, whose son is pro- 
fessor of history at the University of Calif., 
Los Angeles, and a member of the Santa 
Monica church, is former moderator of the 
American Unitarian Association and _his- 
torian of American foreign policy. 

The Chicago Area Conference of Re- 
ligious Liberals celebrated Unitarian Thomas 
Jefferson’s birthday on April 15 with a rally 
at the First Unitarian Church of Chicago. 
Dr. Henry Steele Commager, professor of 
history at Columbia University, addressed 
the group on “Freedom, Security, Dissent: 
A Jeffersonian View of our Security Pro- 
gram.” 


william, N.H., railroad station around the turn of the century, the two young men at the 
right and the left of this group would have been amused to be told that they would come. 
within two years of each other in holding the most important lay position in the Unitarian 
denomination, that of moderator of the American Unitarian Association. William Roger 
Greeley (far left), Boston architect, is present moderator of the Association. E. B. Mac- 
Naughton (far right), Oregon banker, served in that role from 1950 to 1952. He has just 
been elected national chairman of the American Civil Liberties Union. 


LEON MILTON BIRKHEAD 


When on December 1, 1954, Leon M. 
Birkhead died, American liberalism lost a 
spokesman and prophet. He was a contro- 
versial figure both in Kansas City—where 
he was for twenty-two years (1917-1939) 
minister of All Souls Unitarian Church— 
and in the nation. It was a pity that he was 
so regarded. 

“L. M.,” as he was known to thousands, 
fought the fight of democratic institutions. 
In a time when faith in them was wanting, 
his voice was clear and strong. Once he 
described himself as “a violent advocate of 
minority rights.” At another time, asked to 
define a friend of democracy, he replied, 
“one who is genuinely devoted to the prin- 
ciples in the Bill of Rights.... We have to 
keep the door of change open, and not let 
the extreme Right or extreme Left slam it 
shut.” 

Leon Birkhead was born in Lincoln Coun- 
ty, Missouri. He was educated at McKen- 
dree College, Drew and Union Theological 
Seminaries, and Columbia University. In 
1911 he entered the Methodist ministry. 
Four years later he accepted a call to the 
Unitarian Church in Wichita and after a 
ministry of two years began his work in 
Kansas City. 

This writer met Birkhead in London in 
1935 when he was enroute to Germany. 
There in the early phases of Nazi power he 
concluded that Naziism threatened demo- 
cratic values on world-wide scale. Upon his 
return to America he established Friends 
of Democracy, a militant anti-totalitarian 
organization. After resigning his ministry 
in Kansas City in 1939, his entire time was 
devoted to its affairs. Those affairs increased 
and enlarged to national and international 
scope. While he lived, even to the last 
hours, his labor never languished. He was a 
friend of democracy indeed. 

To those who knew his friendship, there 
is more to be said than the enumeration of 
what fills a career. L. M. Birkhead’s mili- 
tancy was tempered by a concern for per- 
sons. The Kansas City Star said of him edi- 
torially, “His battles were fought on the 
plane of ideas rather than of personalities.” 
It was ever true. And there are not a few 
who will recall the impress of his spirit as 
well as the impact of his ideas. 

Mrs. Agnes Schiereck Birkhead, whom he 
married in 1913, and a son, Kenneth, sur- 
vive him. R.B.B. 


WALTER WOODMAN 


This young man’s life among us was like 
a shooting star whose light touched our 
hearts with a fleeting but celestial joy. 
There was an “otherness” about him which 
only the sensitive could interpret because 
sensitivity was the key to his own nature. 

My first remembrance of him long ago 
was aS a young camp counselor. Even then 
_ he was one of those persons in whom the 
force that creates life is diffused, not cen- 
tralized. He loved and trusted everybody, 
because he himself was so lovable and trust- 
worthy. He was pure and good because he 
was unadulterated, one of whom this world 
is not worthy because it demands adultera- 
_ tion. And now that he is gone the only 

solace is that perhaps such people are safer 


_ out of this world. 


“Walt,” as we affectionately called him, 
was meant by nature to be one who min- 
isters—not a clergyman, for that word, too, 
suggests adulteration. But he was one of 
those rare, little-understood souls of this 
earth who teach by a power so gentle that 
it often passes as a lovable weakness. In him 
was no sophistication at all—no falsity, no 
sham. So he was like a shooting star that 
lies in rarer atmosphere and comes for a 
fleeting moment to fill our hearts with 
clearer light, and then passes on lest it burn 
away. 

T used to think that Parsifal was a fig- 
ment of Wagner’s imagination. Now I know 
that he walks this earth in every generation. 

As the sorrow of Walter’s passing deepens, 
I am glad for one thing—that he had a 
chance for even so short a time to be what 
he always wanted to be and to be that which 
he knew he was intended by nature to be— 
a gentle shepherd in our ministry. 

B. E. G, 


GEORGE A. RILEY 


George A. Riley was a man of steadfast 
spirit who never wavered in his loyalties. 
Sincerity was the keynote of his life and 
ministry. He sympathized with all men in 
their troubles and his ministry reflected his 
keen sense of social responsibility. He was 
only intolerant of injustice and sham. His 
devotion to his profession and family caused 
him to neglect his own health. For years he 
worked without a vacation or even a brief 
period of rest. 

Born September 4, 1905, at Reeds Ferry, 
New Hampshire, George Riley spent his 
boyhood in that state. He was known as 
a serious and able student as well as an 
outstanding athlete. He entered Tufts Col- 
lege and Crane Theological School with the 
class of 1928 and received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. As minister in Ellsworth, 
Maine, he continued his studies at the 
University of Maine and received the M.A. 
degree in 1935. During his next pastorate at 
Channing Church, Rockland, Mass., he con- 
tinued his studies at the Harvard Divinity 
School and was granted the s.T.B. degree in 
1941. In 1938 George married Mary Lamar 
of Rockland. They had two children. George 
Riley also served our churches in Roslindale 
and Clinton, Massachusetts and Castine, 
Maine. During the greater part of his minis- 
try he also taught American and European 
History in private and public schools. He 
served on the faculties of Emerson College, 
Browne and Nichols School, and the Mari- 
time Academy at Castine, Maine. 

A man of high purpose and courageous 
spirit, George A. Riley died March 23, 1955, 
after a gallant fight against overwhelming 
odds. Ww. B. M. 


Assistant to AUA president wed 
Miss Elizabeth Buckley, for sixteen years 
Secretary and Assistant to the President of 
the American Unitarian Association, was 
married on March 26 to Rear Admiral 
Richard S. Morse, U.S.N. (retired), in the 
Crothers Chapel of the First Parish in Cam- 
bridge. The marriage was performed by Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, and was followed by a 
reception at the Women’s City Club in Bos- 
ton. Admiral and Mrs. Morse will make 
their home in Hillsborough, California. 
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The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Announcements of the seven-field 

curriculum are now available. 

Scholarships granted 

to qualified students. 

PRESIDENT 


WALLACE W. ROBBINS 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
OF 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


a liberal institution 
sponsored and controlled by 
a Universalist church fellowship 


PROVIDES THOROUGH ACA- 
DEMIC AND PRACTICAL TRAIN- 
ING LEADING TO THE B. D. 
DEGREE AND TO PROFESSIONAL 
CERTIFICATION IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 


Angus H. MacLean, Dean 
Max A. Kapp, Registrar and Asst. Dean 
Canton, New York 


The CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 


of WESTON 


M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Headmaster 


This coeducational progressive college preparatory 
school seeks to make both life and learning a 
creative process. Inter-racial. Inter-cultural. Non- 
sectarian. Stimulates constructive effort. Graduates 
in 45 colleges. Music, art, dramatics, shop. Self- 
government emphasis. Team and individual sports 
including skiing. Sixty-acre country campus. 10 
miles west of Boston. Grades: ‘Boarding 9-12; 
Day 7-12. For catalog address: 


Elizabeth C. Belcher, Registrar, Weston 93, Mass. 


The Second Church in Boston 


organized 1649 Unitarian since 1800 


874 Beacon Street 
THE REV. CLAYTON BROOKS HALE, minister 


THE REV. CHARLES HARLAN BOYLES, 
associate minister 


Prospectus available describing Sunday services, Semi- 
nars, Adult Forum, five adult organizations and five 
youth groups. 


Special prospectus available describing The Second 
Church School of Religion, two graded worship services 
and classes for all ages. 


Weekly supper meetings with outstanding speakers for 
college young people. 


Requests for prospecti and additional information may 
be addressed to the Church Office, 874 Beacon Street. 


Hotel Bellevue 


On Beacon Hill, Boston 


Next to State House 
Single Rooms with Bath, $5.50 up 


Did 1952 letter to President 
bring ‘Secretary of Peace’? 


In December, 1952, newspaper publisher 
Frank E. Gannett wrote a letter to Presi- 
dent-elect Dwight D. Eisenhower suggesting 
that the government set up a department of 
peace under a special cabinet member with 
rank equal to that of other top advisors. In 
March, 1955, the President announced the 
establishing of a cabinet-rank position for 
questions of world disarmament in the 
atomic age, and named Harold E. Stassen, 
former Foreign Operations Administrator, 
to fill it. 

For 20 years Republican publisher Gan- 
nett has been speaking and writing of his 
“department of peace” idea. His 1952 letter 
was the first petition to the Administration. 
It stated: “We shall achieve world peace not 
by compulsion, but only by embarking upon 
a program as well-organized and definitely 
planned as our armed defense against war.” 
He quoted from the Christmas sermon of 
Rev. David Rhys Williams, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Rochester of 
which Mr. Gannett is a member. Dr. Wil- 
liams had said: “Some day, some soldier of 
commanding genius is going to have the 
imagination to test this Christmas principle 
of overcoming evil with good on a grand 
enough scale to succeed. Could it be that 
President-Elect Eisenhower has come to 
power. to play some such prophetic role for 
our time? Having reached the pinnacle of 
fame in the field of war with no further 
military luster to gain that could be greater 
than what is already his, could it be that he 
has undertaken the arduous and exacting 
responsibilities of the Presidency to see what 
he can now do to establish some measure 
of peace among all nations?” 

A Christmas letter of 1953 which Mr. 
Williams sent to the President repeating Mr. 
Gannett’s proposal brought the comment 
from Presidential Assistant Sherman Adams 
that it had been brought to the attention of 
the President and had been welcomed. 


BROTHERHOOD FOR B’NATI B’RITH: 
The Lincoln, Neb., chapter of B’nai B'rith, 
national organization of Jewish men, elected 
Rev. I. J. Domas, former minister of the 
Lincoln Unitarian church, to receive their 
1954 award for outstanding service in the 
cause of human brotherhood and under- 
standing in the community. 


Minister in school race hits 
segregation, sectarian teaching 


Rev. Edward A. Cahill, minister of the 
Unitarian Church of Charlotte, Va., has an- 
nounced himself as the second candidate for 
three available seats on the city school 


_ board. In a campaign managed by Dr. Ray- 


mond Wheeler, president of the congrega- 
tion of the church, Mr. Cahill has drawn 
local publicity for his stand on ticklish 
school issues, such as the Supreme Court de- 
cision against segregation, sectarian religious 
teaching, and the dignity and freedom of 
the classroom teacher. 

In a public statement, the minister criti- 
cized the continued allocation of funds for 
the building of segregated schools as “un- 
businesslike, wasteful 
praised Virginia governor Luther H. Hodges’ 
proposal to give control of schools com- 
pletely to city and county school boards. 

According to Mr. Cahill, the local board 
had not acted upon petitions calling for an 
end to sectarian religious teaching in the 
classroom. “The genius of the American 
system of democracy and of education has 
been that it left the religious instruction of 
children up to the church and the family,” 
he said. 

Mr. Cahill explained his candidacy to his 
congregation: “Previous school board elec- 
tions have failed to raise issues. They have 
been more like a popularity contest. The 
people who have been elected have been 
good people, but one had the impression 
that it didn’t make too much difference who 
was elected.” 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


A Society for friendly service founded in 
1870 by Edward Everett Hale. 


Annual membership $1 
Sustaining membership $5 
Life membership $50 


Plans for summer activities bring appeals 
for: A ‘tired mother” who needs a rest 
or holiday from family cares. 

A vacation for a young working woman 
who cannot afford even a brief one from 
small earnings. 

A special camping experience for an emo- 
tionally disturbed child. 

Rev. Harold G. Arnold, President 

Kennard Woodworth, Treasurer 

Mrs, Helen M. Merritt, Exec. Sec’y. 


ROWE UNITARIAN CAMP 


“The camp of thinking youth” 
Rowe, Massachusetts 
High in the Berkshires 


* 


* 


An opportunity for Junior High and High-School-age boys and girls to share, 
in the happiest surroundings, the fun (adventurous trips and hikes, swim- 
ming, sports, arts and crafts, stunt, nights, campfires, dancing), the respon- 


sibilities, 


the fellowship, and thegrowth in Unitarian purpose through 


conferences, discussions and candlelight services. 
pcadbts Ph eat (Ninth grade or over) 


N: June 25—July 
TUITION: 
DIRECTOR: 


9 
Two Weeks —$43. 00; One Week—$23.00 
Rey. Forest K. Davis, Adamant, Vermont 


JUNIOR CAMP (For those eptering Sovenity eighth and ninth grades) 


FIRST SESSION: 

TUITION: 

DIRECTOR 

Sera ‘SESSION: 
TUITION 


DIRECTOR: 


July 10—July 
: Hida Weeks—$80.00 


July 31—August 20 
Three Weeks—$80.00 


ev. Raymond G. Manker, 1 Cochituate Rd., Wayland, Mass. 


Rey. Russell R. Bletzer, 171 Warren St., Nonanena Mass. 


For LITERATURE, write to Keo! Camp Director of the session in which you are 


interested for your boy or girl 


and foolish.” He 


VACA LI) 0 NS 
UNITARIAN HOUSE 


Maintained on the grounds of famous 
Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y., 
it is convenient to the varied Chautauqua 
events—concerts, forums, plays, opera, sports 
and planned activities for children from pre- 
school to college age. July 3 to August 28. 


Cost $2.00 a night, per person. 
For information and reservation write: 
Rev. and Mrs. Howard Box 


267 Frost St., Ottawa 1, Canada 


After June 25: Unitarian House, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 


‘LAST CALL! 


NOW IS THE TIME! 


BIBLES FOR CHILDREN’S DAY 
CONFIRMATION AND GRADUATION 
NOW READY FOR CHURCH BUYERS 

VARIOUS VERSIONS, REASONABLE PRICES 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


IF YOU WRITE... 


Publication of your manuscript in book form is not 
the end, but the beginning of our services to you. 
This is what your book gets: REVIEWS in key peri- 
odicals, complete PUBLICITY in your own area, ex- 
pert PROMOTION throughout the country, a chance 


for unlimited free EXTRA PRINTINGS. Many titles 
published on some form of subsidy basis, Send your 
manuscript for editorial evaluation to: 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, 
ATTEN: MR. IVES 


INC. 


‘489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Church Furnishings 


are Altars > Pews % Organs 


% Bells ¥ Lighting Fixtures 
%* Sterling and Brass Ware 
% STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
% BOOKS OF REMEMBRANCE 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ECCLESIOLOGISTS 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Tel. CApitol 7-2150 


GOWNS 


*Pulpit and Choirs 


Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


ee VESTMENTS » HANGINGS 
SSA STOLES - EMBROIDERIES 


Communion Sets- Altar Ap- 
pointments - Altar Brass Goods 


“Tlational se: 
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CATALOG 


ON REQUEST 821-23 ARCH STRE 


Birthdays— 
(Continued from page 18) 


maybe better. A Senior Citizen has all the 
prerogatives of citizenship—kids under 
twelve can’t vote, yet—and none of the 
responsibilities. A Senior Citizen has sort 
of graduated and it becomes his privilege 
to load all those who struggle along be- 
hind with good advice. 

Anyway, the Alliance is definitely en- 
couraging us that life can begin again, 
along some years hence, by the crashing 
way they are entering into the spirit of 
this birthday. We had rather casually 
supposed they might try to hide the fact, 
but we had not really taken a moment to 
give it careful thought, for if we had, we 
would have recognized that the Alliance 
does not hide any facts or do anything 
by halves or less. They’re out to tell 
everybody they are seventy-five. They’ve 
never had any trouble knowing how to 
stand up straight, act youthfully, and 
look the world in the eye. Well, bully for 
them; and as we plod along, struggling 
with the burden of our inadequate years, 
we expect to be loaded with good advice. 


Thaddeus B. Clark is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in St. Louis, 
Missouri. He has served pastorates in 
Bedford and Grafton, Mass., and in 
New Orleans. 


|THE WORLD, 


ior ALBE 3 


Thousands of Americans 
have fallen under the 
spell of this magnifi- 
cent life magnificently 
recorded in pictures 
¢ @ and text. 

169 photographs by ERICA 
ANDERSON with 10,000 
words of text and captions 
by EUGENE EXMAN and 
graphic design by Bar- 
BARA MORGAN. 


THE WORLD OF 


Albert 
Schweitzer 


Photogravure, 9” x 11” 
$5.00 at all bookstores 


HARPER 


Service— 


(Continued from page 18) 
God has invaded the jukeboxes with a 


vengeance. 
Meanwhile, alcoholism steadily in- 
creases. Families splinter. Gambling 


spreads. Juvenile delinquency multiplies. 
Mickey Spillane is our best-selling au- 
thor. We are scared of each other; scared 
of free speech; scared of free thought; 
scared of “think” books; scared of teach- 
ers; scared of intellectuals; scared of sci- 
entists; scared that someone might have 
an idea. 

What it comes down to is this: unless 
religion is primarily committed to the en- 
richment of our moral experience it 
easily becomes spiritual hocus-pocus. Re- 
ligion as a kind of faddish preoccupation 
can become tremendously popular. Our 
age is witness. But it does not thereby 
escape the stern sanctions of an ancient 
test: “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” 

By their fruits we know our Alliance 
women. Through their National Leader- 
ship Training Institutes they have 
brought fresh vitality and ethical concern 
to parish life. They have studied well 
their maps of the newer highways to 
human agreement. They revive our con- 
sciousness of moral endeavor as the hall- 
mark of true religion. They demonstrate 
in countless practical ways that service 
is the law of liberal faith. As members of 
free churches they themselves are deter- 
mined to be free in a most positive and 
constructive sense. 

The General Alliance is not 75 years 
old but 75 years young, and gaining! 


Jack Mendelsohn, Jr., is minister of 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church in Indianap- 
olis, Indiana. 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9 
California 


A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work and 
needs of the Unitarian ministry. Coordinated 
academic and in-service training emphasizes 
counselling, educational and community 
leadership. 


catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


For information § and 


PULPIT 


GOWNS cio 


Satisfaction in Every Stitch since 1912 


QUALITY FABRICS 

LASTING BEAUTY 

Write for catalog HI 
BENTLEY & SIMON : 

7 WEST 36 ST + NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


‘BLOW SOME MY WAY’ 
y 


Rev. J. Frank Schulman 
Assoc. Min., First Unitarian Church, 
Worcester, Mass., and a director of 
the Unitarian Temperance Society 


Not many young people will remember 
that famous cigaret slogan—“Blow some 
my way!” It’s an interesting story, how- 
ever, of one of the most successful ad- 
vertising cam- 
paigns in  pub- 
lishing history. 

Back in the 
early twenties no 
respectable wom- 
an smoked, and 
certainly not in 
public. The cig- 
aret advertisers 
had a conference, 
and mapped out 
a strategy. First 
they showed ads 
in which a man 
was smoking, with 
a woman looking 
on admiringly and 
saying. “Blow 


Bes 


Frank Schulman 


some my way!” 

After the public became conditioned to 
this, the woman was shown holding a 
cigaret, but very coyly, and almost out 
of sight. Once this was accepted, the 
cigaret industry went the whole way and 
showed a woman smoking with great 
gusto. 

Whether cigaret smoking is good or 
bad, we have to admit that the adver- 
tisers did a real job on that campaign. 
And we see the same process going on 
with regard to liquor. Some years ago 
people didn’t come right out in the open 
and admit they drank. Now, instead of 
the drinker’s being a slob on Skid Row, 
its the “Man of Distinction.” Drinking 
is now fashionable! Or it would be, if 
the advertisers had their way. 

This process is carried on through all 
media of ‘mass communication. The 
theater, movies, radio, television—all 
these show freely how one may drink 
casually, as if it were nothing more than 
lighting a cigaret. Notice that almost all 
forms of drama have much drinking in 
them, and this without any relation to the 
plot. 

There is no doubt that the American 
public is being educated to drink liquor. 
Whether to drink or not is a serious 
question that each person must answer 
for himself. It’s not the lighthearted, 
casual decision that the advertisers would 
have us believe. It’s a decision on which 
may well rest our future security and 
happiness. 

All the Unitarian Temperance Society 
asks is that you consider both sides of 
the problem before making a decision. 
We ask that you reflect seriously on 
whether there is really such a thing as 
“intelligent drinking.” 

We invite you to send for our free lit- 
erature. If you are already in sympathy 
with our cause, we urge you to join us 
by payment of annual dues of $1. 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 

25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 

... Please send me your Program. 

... Please send me the pamphlet “Ques- 
tions About Alcohol.” 

... 1 would like to become a member. 

NAME 

SPOR eet nee Re A A Nyy eo 


P roctor Academy, a school for one hundred and twenty boys, offers a type 
of program which combines many of the advantages of the progressive 
methods with the standards of work and industry which have been tradi- 
tional in this old New England school. Each boy is studied as an individual 
and his work is planned accordingly. The courses of study are arranged in 
a unique manner to afford the greatest amount of flexibility consistent with 
the necessary continuity of each boy’s work. In addition to the college pre- 
paratory courses, a complete and different schedule, including not only 
academic work, but a coordinated program in the school shops, is offered 
for boys who anticipate a more practical career after secondary school. - 
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For further information, write 


: LYLE H. FARRELL, Hosta 
PROCTOR ACADEMY, ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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